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Special session called 

As we go to press, a small group of men is meeting 
in the White House. President Truman is there, flanked 
by several members of his Cabinet. The Republican and 
Democratic leaders of both Houses of Congress are there, 
and so are the chairmen and ranking minority members 
of the Foreign Affairs and Appropriations committees. 
It is a bi-partisan council of war, not war in the sense 
we dread, but war against war, war for peace. For as the 
lovely weeks of autumn slipped by, the economic crisis 
in Western Europe had taken a desperate turn. For the 
moment there was no question of the Marshall Plan, be- 
cause the Marshall Plan would be too late. To stave off 
collapse in Italy and France, the President had to find 
$800 million before March 1. He had just helped France 
over a dangerous spot by paying $50 million against the 
final settlement of claims for quartering American troops 
during the war, and by permitting the Paris Government 
to draw $93 million against a long-term Export-Import 
Bank credit for reconstruction, But he was running out 
of expedients, and conditions abroad were daily growing 
more critical. The White House needed Capitol Hill— 
needed the funds only Congress can supply. And then 
there was the domestic price situation now dangerously 
out of control. Millions of Americans in the lower-income 
brackets were being severely pinched by the rising cost 
of living. The two developments were connected, since a 
foreign-aid program would have the effect of keeping 
pressure on domestic prices. Such was the background 
against which the meeting began. At the very last minute 
a flash has come from Washington announcing that 
President Truman has called a special session of Con- 
gress for November 17 to deal with European aid and 
runaway prices. We rejoice in that decision, and in the 
bi-partisan spirit in which it was reached. 


General Assembly takes the leap 

There will be a permanent Balkan committee of the 
United Nations, with headquarters at Salonika, to aid in 
bringing about a settlement of disputes between Greece, 
on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria, 
on the other. When the General Assembly met in plenary 
session last Tuesday at Flushing Meadow, Long Island, 
it put its final approval upon the project. The voting 
went 40 in favor and 6 against, with eleven abstentions. 
Thus ends, as far as the current Assembly and the Balkan 
question are concerned, the oratory of Soviet represen- 
tative Andrei Vishinsky, who fought up to the last against 
this measure the Russians regard as a political effort by 
the United States to “encircle” the Soviet Union. With 
only the members of the Soviet bloc voting in. opposition, 
the character of this decision in the United Nations is 
clear. A few minutes later Assembly President Oswaldo 
Aranha of Brazil denied the Soviet motion for a para- 
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graph-by-paragraph roll-call on a counter-move which 
called for the withdrawal of foreign troops from Greece,’ 
holding Greece responsible for the border disturbances, 
and establishing a special UN committee to make sure 
that the economic aid to Greece was administered “solely 
in the interests of the Greek people.” As there were four- 
teen paragraphs to the Soviet motion, and as this proposi- 
tion had been fully discussed and rejected previously in 
the Political Committee, Dr. Aranha labeled the request 
as simply a waste of the Assembly’s time. The Assembly 
sustained his verdict, and the resulting vote on the 
Soviet motion went against Mr. Vishinsky, 41 to 6, 
with ten abstentions. Most of the abstentions were 
those of the Arab states and of all the Scandinavian 
states, except Iceland. These “abstainees” could put up 
a good explanation for their prudent silence. The decision 
of the plenary session was probably the gravest action yet 
taken by the General Assembly, for it was done in the 
face of violent and deadly-serious Soviet opposition. 


A hearing for the seven ministers 

The seven Protestant ministers who spent two weeks 
in Yugoslavia this summer and said on their return that 
religious freedom was fine there and that Archbishop 
Stepinatz got only what was coming to him, are about to 
publish their “official report.” Their unofficial report 
wasn’t universally well received. So ’twas thought neees- 
sary to start a build-up for the “full, joint report.” This 
build-up campaign has been entrusted to a “Committee of 
Sponsors,” who are busy getting as many other Pro- 
testant ministers as possible to “sponsor” the report and 
get it a public hearing free from the “bitter attacks in 
the daily and Roman Catholic press” which greeted the 
unofficial whitewash of the Tito regime. Four Protestant 
bishops, fifty-four ministers and two professors signed 
the first come-on. The whole campaign, of course, is 
“entirely in the interest of freedom of speech and press.” 
Several things need to be said about this publicity build- 
up for the seven ministers. It must be kept in mind that 
the seven ministers went on a conducted tour, paid for by 
Tito, and that therefore they saw what Tito wanted them 
to see. Innocent of any knowledge of the Slavic languages, 
they also heard from Tito’s interpreters what Tito 
wanted them to hear. And naturally they did not confer 
with responsible Catholic or Orthodox authorities. Judged 
by past performanees, at least three of the seven minis- 
ters could scarcely be depended on for objective judg- 
ment on either religioft Or communism, and a fourth, Rev. 
Emory Stevens ‘Butke, has questioned the competence of 
the group te make any definitive report. The “sponsors” 
are anxieus about “freedom of speech and press” for the 
“ofseial report.” But will they give a hearing also to 
pec ple like Protestant Bishop Manning, Serbian Orthodox 
Bishop Georgevich, the editor of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Living Church and others who may want to question the 
“findings” of the seven ministers? We doubt it. To us 
this whole campaign of the ministers to whitewash their 
whitewash of Tito’s regime of terror is a mighty chal- 
lenge to self-respecting Protestant clergy and laity to 
repudiate what is so patently an anti-religious, anti- 
Catholic, pro-Communist travesty. 


Prosperity, but... 

The situation has reached a point where a man has 
to pinch himself to make sure he isn’t dreaming. It 
positively verges on the fantastic. It is not just colossal; 
it’s super colossal, and then some. We mean the state 
of the national economy, which, as it goes roaring toward 
the end of the year, seems certain to smash all previous 
records. At mid-year, corporate profits were running even 
higher than they did during the last quarter of 1946, 
which was, up to that time, the best quarter ever. If the 
rate holds up, industry will net $17 billion this year 
after taxes. Non-agricultural employment hit a new high 
in mid-September, according to Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, and so did average weekly 
earnings. The figure for employment was 43 million 
and the average weekly wage was $50.42. The farmers 
were breaking records, too, and it seems fairly certain 
that agricultural income will reach a whopping $29 bil- 
lion. According to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
the gross national product for 1947, if the rate for the 
first six months is maintained, will be an almost incred- 
ible $226 billion, and the national income will just miss 
$200 billion. Compared with pre-war statistics, however, 
these figures are somewhat misleading; we are not really 
as well off as they would seem to indicate. For instance, 
the average weekly wage has doubled since 1939, but 
don’t tell the average worker that he is twice as well 
off as he was then. When the difference in the respective 
price levels is taken into account, the real wages of non- 
farm workers have advanced no more than thirty per 
cent. The same is true, though in a lesser degree, of 
corporate profits and farm earnings. But, except for 
those living on fixed incomes and workers whose wage 
increases have not kept pace with the average. prosperity 
of a sort is here. The strange thing is that many people 
do not seem happy about it. Their fingers are crossed, 
and will remain crossed until signs appear that the econ- 
omy is making an orderly adjustment to a somewhat 
lower price level. Last week, as wheat hit a thirty-year 
high, carrying other grains with it, no such signs had 


appeared. 
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Occupation troops, to stay or not to stay 

The State Department’s announcement that it had 
shelved indefinitely plans to take over the administration 
of occupied areas from the Army was coupled with the 
statement that this decision was motivated by “adminis- 
trative considerations” and did not necessarily reflect the 
world situation. Actually the shifting of administration 
from the military to the civilian branch would not have 
involved too many changes, at least in Germany. The 
State Department, through its Robert Murphy in Berlin, 
determines in large measure occupation policy in the 
American zone. And mufti has been gradually but con- 
spicuously replacing khaki behind MG desks in Berlin, 
Wiesbaden, Munich, Stuttgart and other military-govern- 
ment headquarters, as civilian “War Department em- 
ployes” have come from the States to relieve military 
personnel. In the background of this decision, too, must 
have been the fear that an overt de-militarizing of occupa- 
tion government might be construed by a highly volatile 
population as a token of declining American interest in 
Europe. And even farther in the background is the cur- 
rent questioning of the wisdom of withdrawing occupa- 
tion troops from where they are now. For instance, 
writing in the New York Times of October 19, Hanson 
Baldwin pointed out that, far from stabilizing the situa- 
tion, an American-Soviet agreement to withdraw their 
respective troops could well lead to extension of com. 
munist domination to areas not now so dominated. 
Korea is a clear case in point, since the Russian-created 
Korean “People’s Army” could take over all the country 
the day after U. S. troops withdrew. Soviet strategy has 
been to establish firmly its own supporters before with- 
drawing and to liquidate the opposition. The United 
States, because it is committed to democratic procedures 
and a code of civilized ethics, has not taken similar steps. 
That is why the withdrawal of troops from occupied areas 
may not have the happy consequences that such with- 
drawal should theoretically produce. 


The Church’s social front in Italy 

The contrast between the negative, destructive, con- 
fusion-breeding policy of the Communists and the posi- 
tive, constructive, unifying policy of the €hurch is no- 
where more evident than in today’s Italy. There the 
communist leader, Togliatti, has been openly calling for 
recourse to armed force; another Communist, Salvatore 
Giuliano, heads a band of cut-throats who have terror- 
ized half of Sicily; appeals to class struggle are cease- 
less; the technique of the strike and the slowdown is 
run-of-the-mill practice. Over against this tactic of chaos, 
there is a vast program organized by the Vatican (too 
little known in the United States) of aid, particularly to 
the lower classes. Over 900,000 children between six and 
twelve were given an entire month’s vacation in the 
country this summer, under the guidance of the Pontitical 
Relief Commission, and plans are now on foot to con- 
tinue all-day Sunday outings for 200,000. In addition to 
clean air and food, expert religious instruction is part 
of their daily fare, and that it is fruitful is shown from 
the fact that the children flock to their churches on theit 
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return from the country. Says the NCWC correspondent: 


These children know whom to thank and how to do 
it. First, to church to thank God, and then . . . to 
thank the Pope, who, when they cried for bread, 
gave them not a stone, not a speech, nor a tirade, 
nor a political fight, but bread—good food, fresh 
air and sunshine, exercise and recreation, training 
and religious instruction. 


American Catholics will be happy to know that their 
contributions to the War Relief Services of the NCWC 
have helped considerably in this vast work. Americans 
in general ought to be able to draw the obvious conclu- 
sion that it is aid of this kind which will most quickly 
show to the people of Europe the hardness of the com- 
munist stone being offered with specious promises that it 
will appease their hunger. 


Catholics and displaced persons 

One work of charity that we can all perform is that 
of making known some facts about Europe’s displaced 
persons and clearing up some of the misconceptions—to 
use the mildest word—that are blocking action in their 
behalf. Loose talk about “flooding the country with Jews 
and Communists” runs directly counter to the fact that 
eighty per cent of the DP’s are Christians and that they 
are displaced precisely because they are not Communists. 
(In passing, we might recommend that those who talk so 
glibly about Jews should make a short and serious medi- 
tation on the parable of the Good Samaritan and trans- 
late it into today’s circumstances.) Representative Frank 
L. Chelf of Kentucky, recently returned from a tour of 
the camps in Europe with a House of Representatives 
group, outlined on October 10 some of the facts that 
will appear in the group’s official report. For example: 
that the displaced persons are of many kinds and the 
great majority would make good American citizens; 
that most of them “hate communism”; that their desire 
to keep working is shown by their production of useful 
things in the camps, despite an acute lack of materials. 
The Citizens Committee on Displaced persons (39 East 
36th Street, New York) has a handy little leaflet of per- 
tinent information that it would be an excellent idea to 
spread. For instance, that there are some 850,000 DP’s; 
that unused immigration quotas between 1940 and 1946 
totaled 914,672; that the support of displaced persons 
has been costing the American people $400,000 a day for 
more than two years. Christian charity, human decency 
and reasonable self-interest should make us interested 
in admitting our share of these unfortunates to our broad 
and fertile acres. 


Opposition threatened in Czechoslovakia 
Encouraged by their lightning successes in crushing 
the opposition in Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria, the 
Communists now appear to have started an all-out attack 
upon democratic elements in Czechoslovakia. Of all coun- 
tries in the Russian orbit, Czechoslovakia has been up to 
the present least exposed to Soviet penetration and sub- 
jugation. But events of the past few months indicate that 
the far-reaching hand of tlie Politburo has not forgotten 
Prague. The Czech Government, be it recalled, was will- 


ing to accept the Marshall Plan and to maintain rela- 
tions with the West. Moscow had a different plan. 
Klement Gottwald, Czechoslovakia’s communist Premier, 
and Jan Masaryk, its Foreign Minister, were summoned 
to the Kremlin. Under overpowering pressure, they re- 
jected U. S. aid. The Russians offered instead a five-year 
trade pact, promising to deliver much-needed wheat and 
corn in return for machinery, beef and sugar. With the 
rebirth of the Comintern and the general offensive to 
liquidate opposition in other countries, the Communists 
have now turned on Czechoslovakia’s democrats. The 
Slovak Catholic Party was first to fall victim, two of its 
leaders, Dr. Jan Kempny and Dr. Milos Bugar, having 
been charged with “conspiracy.” If they are convicted, 
the Slovak democratic parties will be reduced to impo- 
tency. Meanwhile steady pressure is being exerted on the 
Czech Socialist Party to join the communist-dominated 
“National Front.” This the Socialists not only refuse to 
do, but declare that they “never can or will merge with 
the Communists.” Furthermore, they moved to unite the 
Czech and Slovak branches into one national body. By 
refusing to yield to communist pressure, the Czech So- 
cialists have begun a desperate fight for civil rights and 
democracy. With Soviet forces all around Czechoslo- 
vakia, this struggle appears futile, but the Socialists have 
no other alternative. To agree to a coalition with the 
Communists is to doom their Party forever. And there is 
just a chance that militant opposition, backed by an 
aroused world opinion, may force the Communists to a 
“strategic withdrawal.” 


Future of our Merchant Marine 

For three days in mid-October, speakers at the annual 
American Merchant Marine Conference, held in New 
York City, viewed with alarm and agreed that somebody 
had to do something about our merchant fleet—and fast. 
The somebody, of course, was Uncle Sam, without whose 
financial assistance, in the form of subsidies, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine would cut a minor figure on the 
high seas. As relief shipments to Europe taper off and 
foreign countries get back into competition, a big reduc- 
tion in the number of ships presently carrying the Ameri- 
can flag is inevitable. The delegates recognized this, but 
they thought some level should be established below 
which our Merchant Marine, for reasons of national pres- 
tige and security, should not be permitted to fall. The 
industry feels that eleven million deadweight tons is a 
rock-bottom figure, which seems a conservative estimate 
in view of the fact that at the present moment the fleet 
totals 25 million tons and yet is carrying no more than 
fifty per cent of our foreign trade. (This does not in- 
clude, though, American-owned ships sailing under for- 
eign registry.) Such a program, the industry figures, 
would involve @m annual expenditure of $300 million in 
new ships and.repairs, and this volume of business should 
be enough to keep the now-stagnant shipbuilding industry 
functioning: efficiently. It will be interesting to see how 
these recommendations compare with the conclusions of 
Prestdent Truman’s advisory committee on the Merchant 
Marine, whose report is due any time now. 
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Osservatore Romano on “Two Worlds” 

Answering the Archbishop of York’s charge that the 
Vatican is responsible for dividing Europe into “two 
strongly contrasted camps,” Osservatore Romano on Oc- 
tober 3 made some distinctions worth keeping in mind. 
It is wrong, said the Osservatore editorial, to “confuse 
Russia with communism, and the latter with social de- 
mocracy, and to confuse reaction against communism 
with reaction as such.” Lest overmuch stress be laid on 
political divisions and geographical location, the editorial 
declares: “Catholics and the Vatican affirm . . . that it is 
not Russia but this materialistic Marxist communism 
that is the chief enemy of Christian civilization.” Regret- 
ting the tendency to oversimplify and to identify the 
battle in which Christianity is engaged with any particu- 
lar political conflict, the writer adds: “If there are two 
‘blocs,’ they are purely intellectual and are not identi- 
fiable with geographical boundaries, since they extend 
wherever this religious and philosophical opposition is 
to be found.” The point made is a good one. Surely 
thinking persons in both Europe and America are well 
aware that our opposition to communism in the concrete 
is to the totalitarian policies of the Soviet rulers in the 
Kremlin. But some forget at times and try to explain the 
whole struggle as simply one against traditional Russian 
expansionism, dating from Czarist days. Others, neglect- 
ful ef the lesson the late war should have taught, are 
confusing matters by identifying the enemy with specific 
peoples and nations as such. In the concrete here-and- 
now. of course, the communist overlords are using the 
Russian people and their satellites for their own purposes. 
But that very fact should make us all the more conscious 
that it is an ideology and a system which we are fighting. 
The point becomes clearer when we reflect on the Osser- 
vatore remark that we cannot call social democracy com- 
munism, nor should we make the mistake of thinking 
that everyone who opposes communism is doing so for 
the right reason. Some of the would-be allies on the 
Right are also dangerous people to cooperate with. To 
refute them, at the same time one resists communism, one 
has to know clearly for what principles and ideals he 
stands. 


Boomerang boycott 

One reason why the Soviet spokesmen are talking with 
so little effect in the General Assembly currently in ses- 
sion at Lake Success is that the majority of Members 
are becoming convinced that the USSR does not believe 
in the United Nations. The small nations try to avoid 
being drawn into the conflicts among the great Powers, 
but the Soviets’ constant nullification of the internal ma- 
chinery of the organization is leaving them with little 
choice. Four instances may provide some clue to the 
real meaning of the crisis that has devéloped in the UN. 
On March 27, 1946 the Soviet representittive, Andrei 
Gromyko, walked out of the Security! Council after it 
had voted to hear the complaints: of Tran. He’ said this 
decision was “against the Charter.” OniApril 28, 1947 
the Trusteeship Council. one of the major organs or the 
United Nations. ended its first session without Having 
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enjoyed the participation of the USSR, although the 
Soviets have a seat guaranteed to them by the Charter. 
No explanation for this absence was ever offered, al- 
though at the Assembly previously the Soviet delegates 
had alleged the trusteeship agreements approved at that 
time were “against the Charter.” On October 9, 1947 
Mr. Vishinsky served notice on the Political Committee 
of the General Assembly that his country would not 
participate in the selection of the members of the Special 
Committee to investigate the Balkan situation, nor serve 
on it. The procedure, he said, was “against the Charter.” 
And on October 18, 1947 the Soviet delegation an- 
nounced its refusal to serve on a sub-committee to study 
the American proposal for a “Little Assembly.” The 
U. S. motion, it said, was “against the Charter.” By the 
time this appears in print, perhaps another boycott will 
have been announced. Obviously this kind of thing can- 
not go on forever. It is intolerable for one member to 
set itself up as the judge of the constitutionality of the 
organization’s decision and then allege this for justifica- 
tion of its refusal to perform even the ordinary pro- 
cedural functions of membership. The “anti-Soviet bloc” 
is a creation of the USSR itself, inasmuch as a program 
of boycotting the decisions of two-thirds of the Assembly 
leaves the small nations with no other honest course to 
follow. 


Today’s communion of saints 

One Catholic in every six, at the moment you read 
this, is living under persecution, active or imminent. 
There are 60 million Catholics in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, and in every one of those countries the Church 
is hampered; priests have been and are being slain, 
imprisoned; the laity are badgered by privations and 
propaganda and have no assurance that the sword of 
bloody martyrdom may net descend on them at any 
moment. At no other time in history has the Church mili- 
tant agonized to such a tremendous extent; at no other 
time has it been as necessary to deepen our realization 
that we all make one body—the Mystical Body of Our 
Saviour. That Mystical Body is not made up only of the 
Church militant; the Church suffering in purgatery, the 
Church triumphant in heaven are more deeply concerned 
with the outcome of the struggle than we, with our earth- 
bound vision, can possibly be. If our sense of unity with 
our earthly brothers in Christ must be deepened to sup- 
port them in their trials, our sense of unity with the Holy 
Souls and with the blessed in heaven must cenvince us 
and the persecuted that we are not alone in the fight. 
The cloud of witnesses, whose present and future aid we 
will invoke on All Souls’ and All Saints’ days, will enable 
us to sink any isolationism, any sectionalism in the unity 
of the communion of saints—the unity in which alone 
lies the strength to continue hoping against hope that 
tyranny and persecution may yet be driven back into the 
hell whence they sprang. As seldom before, then, we 
are moved this fateful year to emphasize the social as- 
pects of these lovely feasts. We understand anew that the 
bond which links us with the saints in heaven and the 
Holy Souls in Purgatory joins us also with one another. 
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Both the CIO and AFL in their recent national conven- 
tions decided to marshal their forces aggressively for 
political action in 1948 to defeat men regarded as labor’s 
enemies. Progressive labor was a powerful factor in polit- 
ical action in 1944 but lost much of its influence in the 
1946 election. Whether it succeeds or fails in 1948 may 
rest on a change of emphasis in approach to a national 
election. 

In four presidential elections, from 1932 to 1944, 
Franklin Roosevelt, as a man and a personality, repre- 
sented the rallying point for organized labor in politics. 
He was a symbol of the progressive fight for social re- 
form. In the in-between, off-year elections, such as in 
1938 and 1942, when FDR himself was not on the ticket, 
the progressive labor vote fell off. In 1946, with Mr. 
Roosevelt dead, scores of labor-supported congressional 
candidates were beaten. 

The test ahead for labor is whether it can shift em- 
phasis from adherence to a great leader to an under- 
standing by trade-union membership of the direct re- 
lationship between the economic philosophy of men 
elected to office and the workers’ dinner-pails. 

Trade-union leaders report that there are good auguries 
for success in this shift of emphasis. They say their mem- 


bership is militantly resentful in some areas against 
labor-reform laws of the last Congress and the upward 
spiral of living costs. This has been reflected in better 
attendance at union political meetings. Some leaders say 
that in the last year more progress has been made in 
creating a political consciousness among workers, on the 
basis of issues, than in the previous half-dozen years. 
The Taft-Hartley law laid new restrictions on political’ 
activity and spending by unions, but trade-union political 
leaders see a wide field remaining for effective action. 
Members are being urged to contribute to political-action 
funds, and there will be energetic campaigns to get union 
members registered. From now until November, 1948, 
a steady flow of literature to keep workers advised on 
the major issues will come from the presses. The CIO 
Political Action Committee has approved an aggressive 
program, and the AFL has made an unprecedented move 
in forming “Labor’s Educational and Political League.” 
No Congressman who voted for the Taft-Hartley law will 
be allowed to forget it during this next year. 
Notwithstanding professions of non-partisanship by 
union political-action groups, and the fact that some sec- 
tions of labor have been Republican in the past, organ- 
ized labor’s battle in recent years has been waged chiefly 
on the Democratic side. It will be next year in most 
cases. But labor leaders say this resurgence of political 
interest among workers could be damaged if in some 
areas the Democrats nominate chair-warmers and hacks 
rather than real progressives. Cartes Lucey 








Underscorings 





Notice has been given in this column of the several 
Catholic men’s colleges founded since the war—LeMoyne 
of Syracuse, King’s of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and the College 
of Steubenville, Ohio in 1946; Merrimack of Andover, 
Mass., Fairfield of Fairfield, Conn., St. Thomas’ of 
Houston, Texas and St. Michael’s of Santa Fe, N. M. in 
1947, It is now possible to furnish further details of 
courses, degrees and enrollments of these new colleges. 
>LeMoyne College, conducted by the Jesuits, opened a 
School of Labor Relations and an extension division in 
the fall of 1946, with a total enrollment of 505. In 
September of this year the Liberal Arts college was 
opened, enrolling 442 freshmen. Each succeeding year a 
new class will be added until the four-year curriculum is 
complete. The bachelor’s degree is offered in Arts, Physi- 
cal Sciences, Social Studies, Industrial Relations and 
Business Administration. The feature here is the special 
curriculum for the degree in Industrial Relations, which 
starts off with 27 first-year candidates. There are, be- 
sides, 163 extension students and 158 registered in the 
School of Labor Relations—adding up to a total of 763. 
The president of LeMoyne is Rev. William J. Schlaerth, 


S.J. The faculty comprises seventeen Jesuits, one dio- 


cesan priest and eight laymen. Two buildings, the Admin- 
istration Building and the Science Hall, are in course of 
construction on the 103-acre site of the college in the 
eastern section of Syracuse. 

> King’s College, under the direction of the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross, admitted its first freshman class of 
360 (325 of them veterans) in the fall of 1946. Eight 
Holy Cross Fathers and three laymen composed the staff. 
But this year there are fourteen Holy Cross Fathers, one 
Holy Cross Brother, seven full-time and seven part-time 
laymen on the faculty; and a second Freshman class of 
240 (180 of them veterans) has been registered. The 
college offers degree courses for the Bachelor of Arts 
and the Bachelor of Science. Both men and women are 
admitted to courses in the department of Art, but only 
men in the regular degree courses. Rev. James W. Con- 
nerton, C.S.C. is president of King’s which, incidentally, 
is named in honor of Christ the King. 

> The College of Steubenville, opened in 1946 by the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis (which conducts the 
100-year-old St. Francis College of Loretto, Pa.), has a 
total of 395 students in the first two college years—170 
freshmen, 136 sophomores and 91 adult-education stu- 
dents. Approximately 69 per cent are veterans, and about 
35 per cent are non-€atholics. Both men and women are 
admitted to aj} ¢lasses, and the faculty is made up of 
priests, nuns, laymen and laywomen. President of the 
céilege is Rev. Daniel W. Egan, T.O.R. A.P.F. 
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Editorials 








American Education Week 


American Education Week, November 9 to 15, is for all 
of America’s schools—private, parochial and public— 
and for all American school children and their parents. 
The Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference makes the excellent suggestion, as it 
did last year, that Catholic schools everywhere should 
seek and find ways of cooperating generously with local 
public-school authorities in a joint observance of the 
Week. This year’s theme, “The Schools Are Yours,” is 
in itself an invitation to a common and _ universal 
observance. 

Our several types of schools are partners in the great 
project of producing good citizens. That each type car- 
ries out its task in different ways, but with one purpose, 
argues the value and necessity of this cordial partner- 
ship, so that each will know and appreciate what the 
others are doing and how together they can more effec- 
tively serve the public good. Just as the healthy existence 
of the several school systems is both an example and a 
protection of democratic freedom, so too can their several 
distinctive contributions, when pooled and shared, endow 
our youth with a broader and a richer inheritance. 

And at the present moment, especially, there is need 
for Catholic schools to make their distinctive contribu- 
tions to our democracy more widely known to the gen- 
eral public. Else Mr. Justice Jackson’s recent statement 
in the New Jersey bus case will seem to be true: “The 
furtction of the Church school is a subject on which this 
record is meager. It shows only that the schools are 
under the superintendence of a priest and that ‘religion 
is taught as part of the curriculum.’” Else, too, the 
many-times-repeated charge that “Catholic schools are a 
dividing rather than a unifying element in our democ- 
racy” will go unrefuted. The record is not meager at all, 
and it is not secret. It is the knowledge of that record 
which is meager and hidden. 

Catholics arid Catholic-school people should be un- 
afraid to tell precisely why Catholic education and Cath- 
colic schools exist. They exist to bring children into full 
possession of their rights—their rights to health, to de- 
velopment of their talents and intelligence, to freedom, to 
economic security, to equality of opportunity, and also 
their most sacred right of all, which is the right to know 
and love and serve God. They exist not so much because 
the Church cannot get along without the help of educa- 
tion, as because education cannot.get along without re- 
ligion. They exist because it, is, agomtxadiction to believe. 
as Catholics do, that religion ;is.ih¢, most important thing 
in life, and then allow their childzen to spend all the 
school hours of their lives in an. atmosphere in which 
religion does not enter into the scheme of things. They 
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exist, finally, so that Catholic children may not grow up 
with a divided mind—believing in God and His teach- 
ing, but never knowing what relation God and His teach- 
ing have to literature, history, science and everything 
else they learn and discuss in and out of school. 

This is a valid and a reasonable philosophy of educa- 
tion. If it is presented validly and reasonably—not as an 
argument against the free existence and rights of other 
schools, but as an argument for the equally free existence 
and rights of Catholic schools—fair-minded Americans 
will respect it. And they will respect it the more if we 
show them into our schools and classrooms and let them 
see in how many educational ways and means they and 
we are in perfect agreement; for then they will see that 
our differences are not contradictions of what they value 
but our own distinctive and democratic realization of 


those values. 


Two reports—one hope 


Secretary of the Interior Krug and a group of statisti- 
cians, headed by Prof. Seymour E. Harris of Harvard, 
lave perhaps unwittingly timed their separate reports in 
such fashion as to bring into clear focus where the eco- 
nomic hope of Europe lies. More than that, they have 
provided us with grounds for discerning how the politi- 
cal future of Europe may shape up, if Europe gets that 
economic aid. 

Secretary Krug has submitted to the President the first 
of three reports the Chief Executive has asked for to 
enable the Administration to determine accurately just 
how much aid this country can afford Europe under the 
Marshall Plan. The Secretary’s conclusions, therefore, do 
not give the whole picture, and we shall have to analyze 
the complete situation when all three reports are in. 
However, it begins to seem certain that this country, in 
the Secretary’s words, can “undertake a considerable 
program of foreign aid” without jeopardizing national 
security or our living standard. When pressed to specify, 
Mr. Krug said his report was prepared with the goal 
of $20 billion of foreign aid in view. 

The report admits certain weak points in our capacity, 
sueh as shortages of some raw materials, depletion of 
some natural resources, the difficulties of attaining ful 
production, but these admissions only emphasize the real- 
istic tone of the optimism with which we are beginning 
to catch sight of the full stature of our capacity for world 
leadership and of the challenge to us to assume it. 

Simultaneously with the Krug report, the experts un 
der Prof. Harris have issued their conchusions on the 
state of Russia’s economic potential. These are based on 
a study of Russian statistics, and the experts determine 
that the picture officially painted by the Russians is based 
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on “biased” figures which give a “badly distorted” ver- 
sion of economic growth. Their summary is that Russia 
js a poverty-stricken nation, with a “distressingly low 
level of welfare,” with a level of industrial output about 
one-third that of the United States, and a very large part 
of that industry devoted to manufacture of armaments. 

The American statisticians admit that it is extremely 
dificult to get a true picture of Russian economy because 
of Russian secrecy and conflicting figures but, if their 
conclusions are in the main accurate and if Mr. Krug’s 
tempered optimism is well founded, it is obvious that the 
“Molotov Plan” is doomed not even to get started (save 
perhaps in wheat, of which Russia reports a bumper 
crop) and that the Marshall Plan can and must get off 
paper and begin sending a flow of goods to Europe. 

When that actually comes to pass, the political situa- 
tion in the present Russian satellite countries may well 
brighten. All those countries need industrial goods, ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment; and it is the United States 
alone that can supply them. Pressure on Russia will come 
from Czechoslovakia, from Poland, from all the stooge 
nations that were prevented from joining the Marshall 
Plan only because Moscow said No—to “protect their 
sovereignty.” And as Russia’s inability to deliver be- 
comes more apparent, communism may lose its rosy 
slow and be seen as the ghastly leprosy it is. 

Already there is a seething among the Socialists in 
Europe and a growing determination not to be swallowed 
up by the Communists. Is it merely coincidental that that 
stiffening of backbone occurs just when United States 
Senators home from abroad almost unanimously support 
the Marshall Plan? Or is it that—as the United States 
comes to grasp more surely the leadership ‘Providence 
has given her—the soundness that is in the world, even 
in the Russian world, is rising to follow? 


Facts for lies 


However incomprehensible it may seem to us, many 
Frenchmen believe that it is the policy of the United 
States to subordinate the recovery of their country to the 
rehabilitation of Germany. Many more do not know what 
to believe. They have faith in the U. S. They distrust 
Soviet Russia. If forced to choose between Washington 
and Moscow, their devotion to freedom, their instincts, 
their history and traditions incline them to join us. But 
they are fearful of Germany, and constant rumors and 
repeated charges that the U. S. has decided to rebuild 
the great industries of the Ruhr confuse and disturb 
them. They doubt, they hesitate, they become neutral in 
ihe great battle raging over the future of freedom in the 
modern world. Soviet Russia gains no new friends, but 
we lose some old ones. 

The British worker gratefully remembers the GI’s. He 
knows that England can no more win the peace without 
American aid than she could have won the war without 
our planes and ships and armies. But he is angry over 
the tale going around that the U. S. has driven hard 
bargains with its wartime ally because the Wall Street 
bankers and the big industrialists don’t like Britain’s 


Labor Government. “If the Conservatives had been in 
power,” he hears, “America would have been more gen- 
erous in the matter of the loan.” And his friendship for 
the United States begins to grow cool. He starts to argue 
that Britain should not tie herself too closely to either of 
the postwar giants, but should deal impartially with 
both of them. 

That we are losing friends in Europe, despite our gen- 
erosity, is éne of the first disturbing facts a visitor abroad 
encounters. It is no less obvious, and equally disturbing, 
that we are losing our friends because Soviet Russia and 
the Communist Parties in every European country are 
exceeding anything the Nazis ever attempted in the black 
art of spreading lies. They are maligning us, slandering 
our actions, impugning our intentions; and they are get- 
ting away with it. They are getting away with it because, 
as Representative Karl E. Mundt, Republican, of South 
Dakota, has said: “We are shooting with popguns and 
water pistols while those who are against us are using all 
the heavy artillery they can muster.” And this sorry state 
of affairs comes about because the gentlemen of the 80th 
Congress, being penny wise and pound foolish, have re- 
fused to appropriate sufficient funds for the State Depart- 
ment’s Information and Cultural Program. 

We are, thank God, not in a shooting war today. But 
we are surely in a propaganda war, and one that we 
cannot afford to lose. Representative Mundt, who in pre- 
war days was an isolationist, may be wrong in his belief 
that “if we lose this war of words, we will have to fight 
a war of guns.” But he could be right. And that possi- 
bility alone should be argument enough for Congress to 
reverse its niggardly policy and see to it that facts are 
spread abroad at least as widely as lies. This is all the 
more necessary now as we prepare to save Western 
Europe for democracy, since propaganda can sabotage 
the Marshall Plan. If Congress is called into special ses- 
sion to deal with American aid for Europe, it ought to 
take a few minutes from this work to pass Mr. Mundt’s 
bill appropriating $35 million for the State Department’s 
information work. It would be a cheap and essential 
investment, 


Morality of price controls 


President Truman’s remark, at his press conference on 
October 16, likening emergency rationing and food con- 
trols to police-state methods started more controversy 
than it quelled. Unfortunately, his statement has been 
taken to mean everything from a condemnation of totali- 
iarian economic controls to a belated apology for war- 
time OPA and a justification of the free-market philoso- 
phy so ardently defended by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The President, of course, was primarily expressing his 
preference for voluntary cooperation by the citizenry as 
a whole. None but an authoritarian at heart would dis- 
agree with him on that point. Neither would any reason- 
able man insist that control: demanded by an emergency 
be retained after the emergency’s passing. But many will 
rightly wonder at the apparent belief that price control 
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and rationing, even in time of emergency, constitute 
police-state methods. Some clarification seems called for. 

The State, as the supreme political authority, has the 
duty of promoting and safeguarding the general welfare. 
To accomplish this object, it enjoys the right not only 
to enact laws but, through suitable sanctions, to secure 
their observance. The most liberal-minded person sees 
this when there is question of public order involving the 
health or life or property of the citizens. The mere pres- 
ence of policemen in our streets to preserve law and 
order is not regarded by normal citizens as an undue 
infringement of human liberty or an unjust use of force. 
Certainly the use by the government of coercion and its 
police power do not of themselves convict it of police- 
state methods. 

But when there is question of economic life, the view- 
point of many becomes confused. The very persons who 
see no totalitarian menace in the traffic patrol profess to 
see shades of Hitler and Stalin in every governmental 
measure designed to keep economic activity within 
bounds. Such an attitude has in it more than a little of 
nineteenth-century Liberalism, for basically it argues that 
the workings of economic laws are best left untampered 
with and that the government’s only job in the market 
place is to enforce contracts and see that the more obvious 
types of injustice are repressed. Whatever you may call 
it, this is laissez-faire, an erroneous concept of economic 
life and public authority which the Christian conscience 
is obliged to reject. 

There is, of course, plenty of room for discussion 
whether rationing and controls should be reinstated at 
this point. Many think they should be, and regret the 
undue haste with which we removed them after the war. 
But that is not the question at issue. What Americans 
want to know is whether the Administration—and, for 
that matter, opposition political leaders—really thinks 
that recourse to controls in order to save the country 
from an economic collapse due to runaway inflation 
really puts us in the same class as peoples hounded by 
the MVD. 

It is one thing to exercise government authority and 
apply sanctions consequent to democratic passage of laws 
by the people’s chosen representatives. That is perfectly 
consistent with good morals and respect for human lib- 
erty. It is quite another thing to employ the State’s might 
to violate the individual’s conscience and deny his basic 
rights. What distinguishes one from the other is not the 
use or non-use of police power, but the adherence or 
non-adherence to legal and moral norms. A police state, 
in the concrete, is one which employs force to accomplish 
the will of the ruling group despite the justice of the 
case and the inherent rights of individuals. 

President Truman’s insistence upon moral responsi- 
bility is very much to the point. Obviously governmental 
police power of itself cannot make responsible and virtu- 
cus citizens. But the present crisis in the economic order 
is such that we should not shut our eyes to the fact that 
regulation may become necessary. The President’s off- 
hand observations on the morality of economic controls 
have needlessly confused an already difficult question. 
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De Gaulle returns 


With reports almost complete on the first half of France's 
municipal elections, it is clear that de Gaulle’s Rally 
of the French People has become the strongest political 
force in the country. Of the four and one-half million 
votes cast in the large cities, de Gaullist candidates polled 
about 43 per cent; the Communists, 30 per cent; the 
Socialists, 16 per cent; and the Popular Republican 
Movement (MRP) 11 per cent. While it is possible that 
the voting in the thousands of small communities may 
somewhat alter the final results, it cannot conceivably 
reverse the present trend. A new political alignment is 
in the making. 

To account for this tremendous change, it is sufficient 
to emphasize two facts. The first is that many Frenchmen 
have lost confidence in the ability of the Ramadier (So- 
cialist) Government, supported by the Popular Republi. 
cans, to solve the economic problems created by the war, 
last summer’s drought and communist obstructionism. 
The second is that a constantly growing majority has 
become convinced that for the good of France the Com. 
munist Party must be cut down to its proper size. 

In retrospect, it appears that the Marshall Plan was 
the catalytic agent which set the new forces in motion, 
since it had the effect of dramatizing both the economic 
plight of France and the dubious allegiance of the Com. 
munists. Maneuvered into a tight corner, Stalin elected to 
boycott and sabotage the American-aid program. This 
forced Thorez, the communist boss in France, into the 
impossible position of opposing the recovery of France 
on orders from Moscow. This weakness General de Gaulle 
exploited to the full. 

The municipal elections were, then, primarily a popu- 
lar manifestation of anti-communism. As such, the results 
are heartening to democratic forces all over the world. 
But de Gaulle’s sensational victory has a disturbing side, 
also, since it may indicate the beginning of a violent 
swing to the extreme Right. What France needs now, 
however, is an end of extremes, whether of the Left or 
Right, and a Center broad enough to include all those 
who believe in democracy, in reasonable social and eco- 
nomic reforms, and in the spiritual traditions of western 
civilization. No other type of government can give France 
the unified effort and self-discipline that the times so 
urgently demand. 

It is, then, critically important that the extreme Right- 
ists who voted for de Gaulle—but are only a minority of 
those who supported him—be not permitted to capture 
the new party. To avoid such a tragic development, it 
will help if the leaders of the MRP return to de Gaulle’s 
standard and bring their democratic ideals and social 
reforms along with them. It will help, too, if the Social- 
ists, dubbed “traitors” only three weeks ago by the re- 
vived Comintern, persist in their refusal to join with the 
Communists. A fusion of Marxists would make it very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to keep the Rally of the 
French People where it belongs—squarely in the middle. 
This is where General de Gaulle, whose personal position 
is a little left of center, wants it to be. 
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Keys to our 
German policy 


The conclusions of Father Graham regarding American 
occupation policy in Germany and the present attitude of 
the German people, are based on ten-weeks’ observation 
this past summer, during which he 
talked with Germans of all clusses from 





Robert A. Graham 


Berlin to Munich. 





Perhaps it would have been better to see Germany in 
the winter months rather than in the pleasant days of 
July, August and September. Then it would have been 
possible to see the real meaning of Germany’s condition 
—a nation highly developed, forbidden to produce, de- 
prived of its granary in the East, overcrowded with ex- 
pellees, stripped of governmental prerogatives, partitioned 
indefinitely among four occupying Powers and made to 
face the rigors of winter with frankly insufficient calories 
and incontestably inadequate living facilities. 

On the other hand, the coming meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in London this month will be decisive for 
Germany’s future. General Clay and his advisers are 
holding alternatives in their hand, with one set of plans 
if the Foreign Ministers show signs of breaking the dead- 
lock that has marked their relations in regard to Ger- 
many, and another set of plans if the deadlock develops 
into a parting of the ways. We are at the crossroads 
finally. Before the winter snows fly, the people in this 
country will have to make up their minds what to do 
with Germany. 

I speak here chiefly of the American zone, namely, the 
four Laender of Bavaria, Wuerttemberg-Baden, Hesse 
and Bremen, along with the American sector of Berlin. 
There are over sixteen million people under direct Ameri- 
can occupation. If the bi-zonal economic set-up develops 
after the Foreign Ministers’ meeting into a bi-zonal politi- 
cal unity, it is highly important for us to know just what 
our basic attitude towards the German people as a whole 
ought to be. 

The day I arrived in Germany, July 18, General Lucius 
Clay, who is both Commanding General of the United 
States Forces of Occupation and Military Governor of 
Germany, made public new directives he had received 
from the State, War and Navy Departments. This docu- 
ment supersedes the old JCS 1067/6 and its amendments, 
and constitutes a statement of the objectives of our gov- 
ernment in Germany. I do not proposed to analyze this 
directive in this short space. Even in its startling depar- 
ture from the Morgenthau policies, this document merely 
made official a course that had already been launched 
with the tacit consent of Washington. 

A more practical approach perhaps is to lay down 
some of the conclusions that have formed themselves 
gradually out of a welter of confusing and conflicting 
evidence. These conclusions may serve as a key to our 
German policy. They may find challengers; it is no easy 
task to assay a policy affecting intimately the lives of 
millions of our fellow human beings. The ghastly moral 
and political mistakes that can be made by us in Ger- 
many, by reason of our very power there, are something 
the American people must constantly keep in mind. At 
this point, however, rather than be misunderstood, I 


must say that I came away from Germany feeling that 
our policy in that country is either on the right track in 
most aspects or is tending to get back onto the right 
track. To this I add sympathy and admiration for our 
military government which, with certain exceptions, is 
demonstrating a praiseworthy capacity to elaborate just 
policies and to carry them out efficiently. The Pope last 
Christmas said that this war, “unleashed by an unjust 
aggression,” could not end without measures to prevent 
recurrence. At the same time, he indicated, these measures 
should keep their character of means and remain sub- 
ordinate to the ultimate purpose of a true peace. Military 
government is trying to apply that double norm, as far as 
it knows how. 

One of the things the visitor runs up against most 
frequently is the apathy of thé German people toward 
anything but food and clothing. This has a direct bearing 
on the general disappointment felt at this time among 
military-government officials over the slow progress of 
re-education of the people to democracy. Germans who 
hear themselves told that they have learned nothing and 
repented nothing have given me again and again an 
answer that I cannot refute. They say: “In a nation 
slowly consumed by physical undernourishment and men- 
tal gloom, it is impossible for new political concepts to 
grow or serious soul-searching to take place.” 

Despite some bright manifestations of faith, there is 
no notable religious revival in Germany. Cardinal Frings, 
who derives great consolation from the loyalty of his 
own people of the Cologne diocese, remarked to me that 
‘in material extremities, man becomes sunk in material- 
ism.” The average housewife, he went on to say, does 
not have the time, if she had the strength, to attend 
religious services. She must stand in queues all day long 
to get the bread or vegetables to whieh her rations theo- 
retically entitle her, or she must travel into the country 
in search of a farmer willing to part with his produce. 

This lack of the simple necessities of life is compound- 
ed by absence of hope for the future. Fev people appear 
to do any serious thinking today. Even intelligent persons 
make statements that are manifestly erroneous or grossly 
distorted. There is the never-to-be-downed rumor that 
the Americans are deliberately burning and destroying 
food so the people will starve. The Germans find it hard 
to believe that the Americans are not living off the land 
(which they have a perfect right to do), and that all 
Army food is shipped clear across the Atlantic or grown 
in Army gardens or bought in Denmark. Correct in- 
formation is in short supply. As a result, rumor plays a 
greater role than fact. 

Logic is also a casualty under these conditions. De- 
mocracy, in their minds, tends to become that thing that 
Germany has to endure after losing a war, until they get 
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on their feet again. “Friiher war viel zu essen, alles zu 
trinken; alles war schon,” said an ex-soldier to me. It 
apparently seldom occurs to him that if he does not still 
have a lot to eat and drink and if his cities are no longer 
as fair as before, this is the result of a mad policy on 
the part of his political leaders and a direct result of the 
undemocratic political institutions of Germany. Many 
times Americans are reproached for the bombing policies 
adopted by the Allies, to the effects of which every city 
of Germany bears witness. These policies do bear exam- 
ination as to their moral justification. In too many cases 
we have acted as badly as the Nazis. But one would feel 
more convinced of the sincerity of these reproaches if 
one felt that they represented a possible meeting of minds 
on basic principles and not simply rhetorical thrusts. The 
Germans are often accused of political unrealism. So 
many seem blissfully unaware of the dishonor into which 
the name of Germany has been brought by those who, 
legitimately or not, represented Germany in the eyes of 
the world. This is a great pity because, until these reali- 
ties are faced, there will be lacking a basic condition of 
understanding and reconciliation between Germany and 
the world. 

These unhealthy currents of sentiment that—from all 
I could learn—exist in Germany too commonly today are 
the inevitable result of the bad material and psychological 
condition of the people. Neither the German nor, may I 
add, democracy itself is getting a fair test today. That 
is why Representative John Taber’s harsh “Let them 
work harder and grow more beans,” besides showing a 
lack of knowledge of the diligence of the Germans and 
a callous outlook on human beings, is a monument of 
political stupidity. Some will say, I am sure, that these 
characteristics are ineradicably rooted in the German 
mind and are not attributable to lack of food or lack of 
hope. If that is true, then our whole occupation policy 
is based on a false assumption. We do believe, officially, 
that the Germans can be re-educated. I believe that, until 
the Germans can live more decently, this re-education is 
not being given a legitimate test. 
_ One might think that, contemplating his misery, the 

average German would hate the Americans. Actually this 
has not turned out to be the case. A powerful factor in 
this phenomenon has been fear of the Russians. The 
Germans feel, rightly or wrongly, that, if the Americans 
leave, the Soviets will move in to take their place. One day 
this summer the Constabulary, which is the military 
force entrusted with patrolling the borders and the roads 
of the American zone, staged its monthly “show of force” 
in one of the cities of our zone. The purpose of this 
periodic demonstration is to remind the populace that 
the land is under military occupation and that adequate 
force is at hand to crush any resistance. As the youthful 
troops passed by in full regalia, the remarks of the by- 
standers went along these lines: “Is that all? Where are 
the tanks and heavy artillery? How can they protect us 
from the Russians with that light equipment?” Another 
said: “They look good, but those non-eombatants will 
run when the Russians come.” One woman, whose hus- 
band is a prisoner of the Russians, remarked, in an at- 
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tempt at bitter humor: “Where is the heavy equipment? 
Tl be with the Russians soon, too!” 

Other comments overheard were similar, and they illus- 
trate two points: 1) the Germans tend to look upon the 
American Army not as police but as their protectors; 
2) in consequence they are little disposed to cause trouble 
for the occupation forces. Judging from the above re- 
marks, they would be happier if there were more Ameri- 
can soldiers, not fewer. While the Counter-Intelligence 
Corps is perpetually engaged in investigating suspicious 
organizations or persons, there appears to be little evi- 
dence of any sizable attempt to undermine American 
occupation. Cases of individual sabotage have been re- 
ported; groups of ex-soldiers in the universities have 
been reported to have donned their old uniforms for an 
evening for old times’ sake; small groups have been 
known to meet periodically in private homes to discuss 
Germany’s future after the Allies depart. But if there 
exists any full-blown threat of the return of nazism, CIC 
and the conspirators have been successful in keeping this 
information to themselves. 

There is a debate going on within military government 
whether OMGUS is giving self-government back to the 
Germans too soon. Just a few weeks ago a constitution 
was approved for the last of the Laender, that is, for 
Bremen. The other three Laender to the south have had 
their constitutions for many months and are functioning 
according to it. Doubts are frequently raised as to the 
wisdom of burdening the in- 
cipient German democracy 
with unpopular and impos- 
sible tasks that will later 
work against it. The confu- 
sion and ridicule into which 
the de-nazification program 
has fallen is a sample of 
what might happen. For 
their part, the British appear 
to have gone to the other extreme of giving the Germans 
practically no responsibilities. 

There is much to say for both viewpoints. It is impor- 
tant at least to point out that we have decided that, 
despite what some persons say, not all Germans are alike. 
Some, nay the majority, are fit to be entrusted with self- 
government. Our attitude toward the revival of political 
life in Germany means we do believe that there are demo- 
cratic elements at work. It is true that these elements 
have not in the past been the decisive forces. But they 
must be the decisive forces in the future Germany; 
otherwise our occupation will have been in vain. This 
point is worth making because of our unconscious habit 
of lumping all Germans together, as though all were alike. 
Once these men have begun to work, let us stay with them 
and not subject them to a smear campaign or deny them 
the legitimate assistance they ask of us. Let there be no 
treatment of German democracy akin to that scornful 
manhandling of the Weimar Republic. The Germans still 
remember that the democracies gave to Hitler the things 
they denied to the Republic. In short, let us leave them 
the right to be Germans, of a better Germany. 
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These better elements are to be found among the re- 
ligious leaders, trade unionists, politicians, philosophers 
and journalists. You think of the vigorous von Preysing 
and the aging Faulhaber and the youthful Frings. You 
bring to mind Jakob Kaiser (the most courageous man 
in Germany today), the head of the opposition CDU in 
the Soviet zone; Karl Jaspers at Heidelberg, editor of Die 
Wandlung ; Eugen Kogon and his associates of the Frank- 
furter Hefte; Rudolf Pechel in Berlin, with his Deutsche 
Rundschau. One should mention here, too, Munich’s well- 
known Jesuit review, Stimmen der Zeit, whose veteran 
staff member, Max Pribilla, has written a searching 
analysis of Germany’s interior problem. 

These are proven men and ought to be helped. But 
consider their difficulties. Germans are not allowed to 


The U.S. attitude 
on the UN veto 


leave the country without a formidable array of docu- 
ments; their publications are severely rationed because 
of the critical paper shortage; books are an “under-the- 
counter” proposition; a train ride for the sake of a con- 
ference is something to think twice about, especially if 
it is between the zones. And the whole atmosphere, as I 
have said, is unconducive to serious thinking. American 
military government has become aware of the need to 
raise the level of German industry if any sanity is to be 
restored to economic life in the country and in Europe. 
French worries about restoring Germany’s war potential 
must be satisfactorily met. But, in any case, we cannot 
reasonably expect a healthy new life to take its rise in 
unhappy Germany until a minimum of decent living is 
restored there. 


Tibor Payzs, who received his Doctorate in Jurisprudence 
from the University of Budapest, was for several years con- 
nected with the Department of Political Science of Loyola 

University, Chicago, and is now teach- 
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ing Political Science at the University 
of Detroit. 





The development of a political institution—for example, 
a government—must keep pace with political conditions 
existing in a society at a given time. If the political 
institution is founded on a written instrument such as a 
written constitution, changing conditions should occasion 
peaceful change in the form of revision, amendment or, 
at least, a new interpretation of the provisions of this 
fundamental law. 

The United Nations is a political institution. It is an 
international organization, which falls short, however, of 
a world government. Its acclaimed end is the common 
welfare of all peoples, which is to result from the politi- 
cal, economic and social cooperation of its member 
states. It is founded on a written document, the Charter 
of the United Nations. The provisions of the Charter 
were agreed upon by the original member states on the 
assumption that certain political conditions would prevail 
throughout the postwar world. However, if such assump- 
tion is proved ill-founded, it is time to consider revision, 
amendment or re-interpretation of the Charter. 

At the time of the drafting of the Charter, the assump- 
tion was that the Great Power alliance for war would 
continue as an allianee for peace. This is well reflected 
in the functiens, composition and procedure of the Se- 
curity Council of the UN. The Security Council was 
planned to be the mainspring of action for international 
political cooperation. The great Powers received special 
status in the Security Council both as to tenure and to 
voting privilege. Their tenure is unlimited: they are the 
Permanent Members of the Security Council. Their vot- 
ing privilege is expressed in the “unanimity principle,” 
that is, in matters of importance (substantive) they may 
veto the will of the required majority of the Council 
members. They also serve as judges in their own case if 
enforcement action is pending. 

This voting formula seemed “realistic” in 1945, when 


the Charter was drafted. It was based on power political 
arguments. Undoubtedly, however, it leaves ultimately to 
the good faith of the great Powers the decision to live up 
to their Charter obligations. As the records of the UN 
Conference on International Organization held at San 
Francisco in 1945 reveal, the Security Council voting 
formula, which was originally agreed upon by the Big 
Three at Yalta, became Article 27 of the Charter only 
after some rough sailing. The “Small 45” acquiesced 
after repeated assurances by the Big Five that the veto 
would be used “sparingly,” and that agreement among 
the great Powers would be the usual course of events. 

Obviously these hopes have not materialized. Two 
years’ experience testifies to a substantial agreement 
among the majority of the great Powers in most issues. 
However, the vote of the Soviet Union has been the over- 
whelming obstacle to unanimity. Thus the unanimity 
principle has seriously affected the efficiency of the or- 
ganization and its public esteem. 

So, then, the basic assumption that agreement among 
the Permanent Members of the Security Council would 
be the rule proved to be wrong. Consequently, one feels 
justified in maintaining that existing political conditions 
require re-examination of the voting processes in the 
Security Council of the UN. 

It would be political naiveté to think that changes in 
UN processes would in themselves cure the political ills 
of the world. There is a basic tension between Western 
democratic forces, under the leadership of the United 
States, and Soviet totalitarian expansion, of which the 
record of the Security Council is merely a reflection. 
However, the present move for a change in UN processes 
may result in a final clarification of political forces. This, 
in turn, would mitigate the unhealthy tension. 

The Soviet Government has consistently opposed either 
a formal change in the Security Council voting formula 
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or its liberalization without formal change. As recently 
as September 18, 1947, the Chief Delegate of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Andrei Y. Vishinsky, reiterated the Soviet 
position in the UN General Assembly. He stated that the 
Soviet Union desires the unconditional observance of 
“one of the most important principles of the UN organ- 
ization,” that is, the principle of unanimity. “The Soviet 
Union feels it is its duty,” continued Mr. Vishinsky, “to 
resolutely fight against any attempt to shake this prin- 
ciple. . . .” Thus the Soviet Government seems determined 
to pursue its present course in the UN. 

The attitude of a democratic government in tackling a 
political problem is more flexible, by its nature, than 
that of a totalitarian and autocratic one. This is manifest 
in the shaping of the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment on the veto issue. United States Secretary of State 
Marshall declared his support in the General Assembly 
on September 17, 1947, for partial elimination of the 
veto. The United States was prepared to accept its elim- 
ination with respect to pacific settlement of disputes and 
such matters as, for example, application for membership. 
This would imply that the United States Government 
wishes to retain the veto on enforcement action. 

Still, statements of high personages suggest that the 
U. S. might be inclined to abandon completely the 
“unanimity” principle. These statements were occasioned 
by the successful agreement on an inter-American defense 
treaty signed on September 2, 1947, in Rio de Janeiro. 
As to voting procedure, the American republics agreed 
in Rio that any one may invoke the treaty by an affirm- 
ative two-thirds vote. Perhaps Senator Vandenberg was 
the most explicit. Commenting on the treaty on Septem- 
ber 4, he said: “There is no paralyzing veto upon any of 
these peaceful sanctions.” President Truman declared to 
the Brazilian Congress on September 5: “We in this 
hemisphere have demonstrated to the world that right- 
thinking men can submerge their individual prejudices 
and their individual aims in the accomplishment of an 
agreement that will bring great benefits to the world.” 

As to the history of the U. S. attitude on the veto, the 
United States supported this voting formula at the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945. After a year of experi- 
ence, the application of the veto became an issue in the 
UN General Assembly. The United States Delegate, Sen- 
ator “om Connally, expressed the view in November, 
1946 that, while there should be no hasty amendment of 
the Charter, some modification of the original position 
of the great Powers on the veto was desirable. He ex- 
pressed willingness on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment to remove the right of veto on questions of 
pacific settlement. He also found it advisable that the 
Security Council should agree in advance on what con- 
stitutes a “procedural matter,” where there is no veto. 

The discussion in the General Assembly on the veto 
resulted in a resolution passed on December 13 over 
Soviet objections. The resolution recommended that the 
Security Council adopt practices and procedures which 
would assist in reducing the difficulties encountered in 
the use of the veto provisions, and would ensure the 
effective exercise by the Council of its functions. 
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The Security Council took up this matter on August 
27, 1947. The United States Delegate, Mr. Herschel V. 
Johnson, expressed the view that, while the Charter is 
fundamental law, it should be regarded as “a living 
organism instead of a static piece of granite,” a view 
which is a striking expression of American constitutional 
theory and practice. Mr. Johnson maintained that ways 
must be found within the Charter, by which the work of 
the Council could be made more effective. Simultaneously, 
the United States delegation submitted proposals for 
liberalization of the veto without formal change of the 
Charter. These proposals were referred to a Committee 
of Experts for further consideration. 

But—as has been noted—subsequently, on September 
17, 1947, Secretary of State Marshall was in favor of 
changing the voting procedure in all but enforcement 
action, “by whatever means may be appropriate.” Thus 
Charter amendment was implicitly proposed. Also it 
should be pointed out with emphasis that, apart from the 
specific discussions on the veto, it was the determined 

policy of the United States 
is W Fea. © Government that no veto 
wv should prevail in the field of 
ay * international control of 
atomic energy. In the final 
analysis, then, the policy of 
the United States Govern- 
ment seems to fluctuate be- 
tween partial elimination of 
the veto on the one hand, 
and complete abandonment of the unanimity principle as 
unworkable, on the other. 

A reason for caution and hesitation by the United 
States Government may be found in the constitutional 
problems concerning national sovereignty. Elimination of 
the veto would proportionately strengthen the UN; with- 
out the veto the UN would approximate a World Federa- 
tion which, according to many—the leading atomic scien- 
tists among them—is the only course for mankind in the 
atomic age. This new UN would have the power of com- 
mand over the great Powers as well as over the others. 
But, on the part of the United States, not even the United 
States Congress has sufficient authority to delegate such 
powers to an international organization. The American 
people alone have this authority through Constitutional 
Amendment. 

What do the American people think on this question? 
Public opinion on strengthening the UN is quite illuni- 
nating. The American Institute of Public Opinion re- 
cently conducted a survey which, according to Dr. George 
Gallup, its director, is “believed to be the most compre: 
hensive survey ever conducted on American attitudes 
toward the UN.” Of the voters questioned from coast-to- 
coast, 85 per cent were in favor of the UN, though 50 
per cent thought that there were weak points in the or- 
ganization, and referred to the veto as the principal 
weakness. To the question of what is meant by the veto 
power, 57 per cent gave “a reasonably correct definition,” 
the majority of whom (30 per cent of the total number 
asked) believed that the veto power should be done 
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away with entirely. To the question: “Do you think the 
UN should be strengthened to make it a world govern- 
ment with power to control the armed forces of all na- 
tions, including the U. S.? fifty-six per cent answered in 
the affirmative. 

These answers serve as weighty proof that the Ameri- 
can people can match their physical might with moral 
strength. Only the one who is morally right has no fear 
of accepting the decisions of a majority justly arrived at. 
But the people would seem to be ahead of their Govern- 
ment. 

Another reason, perhaps, for the gingerly attitude of 
the United States Government toward the veto question 
lies in the UN Charter itself. The Charter provides that 
a UN General Conference may be held for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter if two-thirds of the members of 
the General Assembly and any seven members of the 
Security Council so desire. But an amendment to the 
Charter must be ratified by two-thirds of the members 
of the organization, including the Permanent Members 
of the Council. The objections of the Soviet Government 
to any change in the veto are known. It is a great pity 
that the freely formulated and expressed views of the 
peoples under the Soviet Government cannot be known. 
Under the UN Charter, then, the Soviet Government is in 
a position to block any change in the Charter. 

The question may arise: what choice would be left for 
the Soviet Government in case a General Conference for 
Charter Revision were called, and revision of the voting 
formula were approved ?—two steps against which there 
is no veto. Could the Soviet Government maintain its 
stubborn obstructionism against the public opinion of an 
overwhelming majority of the world? 

On the basis of the present Charter, it could. This 
would signal, however, the end of the hopes attached to 
the UN. In such a case it is likely that the organization 
would continue for some time—without the slightest 
political significance whatsoever. Member states would be 
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forced to use other media in carrying out their foreign 
policies. 

But the Soviet Government has two other alternatives. 
The first is to withdraw from the UN, forcing some of 
its satellites to do the same. The other is to accept the 
will of the majority. In the Soviet system the choice is 
ultimately with the Politburo of the Communist Party. 
In the face of a united Western world, the decision of the 
Politburo would be guided by domestic—and primarily 
economic—conditions within the Soviet sphere itself. 

What are these domestic conditions at present? Official 
observers relate that the Soviet economy in general and 
the Great Stalin Five Year Plan in particular are badly 
lagging. For instance, Mr. Ernest C. Ropes, head of the 
Russian trade section in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, stated to Philip Warden, in an interview for the 
Chicago Tribune on September 12, 1947: 


Russia today needs everything. Her industrial output 
will not approach ours for at least 25 years and I 
doubt if it will in 50 years. Take her steel industry, 
for example. If all her present plans work out, Rus- 
sian steel output in 1950 will be about equal to our 
production in 1913. And steel is what she needs 
most to rebuild. 


The Communist leaders do not wish to commit political 
suicide. On the basis of the domestic economic situation 
in the Soviet Union, the Politburo could come to no 
other conclusion than to submit to the majority will, stay 
in the UN, and benefit by it. Stalinists would consider 
this a “strategic retreat.” 

Thus, the relative position of world political forces 
would be greatly clarified if the Soviet Union were 
obliged to choose to remain in a vetoless UN. Even then, 
however, the United States could not relax its alert lead- 
ership of the Western democratic peoples if the tragedy 
of a Third World War is to be avoided. Calling the hand 
of a bluffing Soviet Union, then, by pressing for clari- 
fication of the veto issue, would help to score an impor- 
tarit victory on the road to peace and security for all. 


Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., back from his summer’s sur- 
vey of European conditions, warns readers that any resem- 
blance between the French Comrades in their moments of 

relaxation and the McGinnis Lower 





communist picnic 


Wilfrid Parsons 


East Side Chowder and Marching So- 


ciety is purely coincidental. 





On a sunny-showery Sunday afternoon in early Septem- 
ber the Communists in Paris invited themselves to a 
monster féte champétre in the Bois de Vincennes. This 
isthe park of the common people and not so swanky as 
the better-known Bois de Boulogne. It lies off in the 
extreme southeast corner of the city, a good hour’s ride 
on the Métro (the Paris subway) from the center of the 
tity, 

How many showed up fer the affair will perhaps never 
be known. The Communists claimed a milion. My guess 
was between 200,000 and 300,000. In any case, there was 
‘big crowd, a bigger one than I ever saw in an experi- 
‘nce ranging from the 1925 Chicago Eucharistic Con- 


gress to the recurrent surges of the Roman people to the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s to see the Pope. 

Some friends of mine urged me very strongly to go. 
Which was all very well, but how? Surely not en soutane, 
or even en clergyman (which is a good French word 
meaning clerical dress). The problem was solved by a 
priest friend taking out of the mothballs one of those lay 
suits which were so useful during the Occupation and 
still come in handy in the present disturbed days of 
Europe. The suit offered me fitted, more or less, and so, 
with another priest friend similarly arrayed from his 
own wardrobe, I started out, carrying, as usual, my pass- 
port in case of trouble. The only difficulty with that, of 
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course, was that it showed my picture en clergyman. The 
last time I had gone dressed like that was years ago in 
Mexico during the time of “the troubles” there, and I 
then had always the same apprehensions of being dis- 
covered. 

But whatever apprehensions I had in this venture into 
another unknown land, so near the familiar streets of 
Paris, were quickly dissolved as soon as we mingled with 
the crowds streaming through the gates (admission 
twenty-five francs). This was no wild mob of revolution- 
aries. In fact, they were no whit different from what you 
see on a summer’s day in Central Park or Coney Island 
—the ordinary petty bourgeois on a holiday’s outing. 
Whatever pictures I had had in my mind dating from 
the revolutionary days of 1789 began to seem rather 
ridiculous. 

When we got there, somebody was making a speech 
almost a half-mile away beyond an immense packed sea 
of human heads. It was no doubt the usual speech damn- 
ing the capitalists of Britain and America, and the pres- 
ent Government of France, and imperialism, and fascism, 
and promising a better day for the common man. We 
caught snatches of it on the not-too-good loud speakers, 
and it sounded wearily familiar. But what was most 
striking was the almost complete apathy with which it 
was received. We got another shock when at its finish 
they played the /nternationale. During that song good 
Communists are required to raise the right fist tightly 
closed. About a third of them did. The rest were either 
too tired to do it, or did not even know the custom, or 
maybe were just out for the day. 

A good hundred thousand got there early in the morn- 
ing, men, women and children, and brought along their 
bread. The Party had excellent wine for sale, very cheap 
—much to the indignation of other Parisians who heard 
about it—and also sausage and other eatables. There are 
a lot of Communists in government positions who had 
no doubt winked at innumerable rationing violations. 
One had to admit that it was sort of brazen, and the 
cheap rationed provisions for sale without tickets may 
have accounted for the presence of thousands of non- 
fellow-travelers at the picnic. What matter? The com- 
munist paper Humanité, which officially sponsored the 
party, would be able to boast that all these thousands 
had really turned out on a Sunday to honor Russia and 
Stalin. 

After dinner large numbers of the elders stretched out 
on canvas strips under the chestnut trees and had a tradi- 
tional siesta, while many younger ones conscientiously 
danced on the lawns to the strains of a concertina. It 
was during this somnolent period that most of the 
speeches took place, though the really big guns, Cachin 
and Marty, spoke later. It was tough going at any time 
of the day with that strangely agreeable and un-revolu- 
tionary crowd. 

About four a variety show began. By three o’clock the 
original hundred thousand had at least doubled. The 
show began by the launching of a balloon advertising 
the Humanité; then several hundred pigeons were set 
loose; that was followed by day-bombs releasing French 
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flags borne by small parachutes, and also various comic 
figures; then a Russian choir sang beautifully (not the 
Internationale, of course, Stalin has forbidden that), 
Then the real feature: the Camilla Mayer troupe, about 
as expert a slack-wire group as has appeared anywhere, 
followed by the renowned Fratellini Brothers, jugglers 
and acrobats extraordinary. (Believe it or not, this was 
in September, 1947, not in 1907.) 

The whole business was unbelievably bourgeois, and 
no doubt intentionally. The central area was surrounded 
by about fifty booths run by various fellow-traveling 
societies, each with its loud-voiced barkers—just like a 
country fair. I stepped up to one of them to get a propa- 
ganda sheet, and was walking away with it when the 
fellow shouted: “T’as pas payé, camarade!” The double 
shock of being apparently caught cheating and of being 
hailed as a comrade was almost too much for me. | 
shamefacedly gave him the fifteen francs he said the 
sheet cost. 

As the afternoon wore on, one impression deepened. 
The festival had been advertised as a get-together, a pic- 
nic in the woods. But there was no festive spirit, no 
gaiety, no singing or joking. On the other hand, there 
was also no revolutionary tension or party enthusiasm. 
It was just a dull, depressed crowd of little people, 
worried and a bit ill-tempered. There was certainly noth- 
ing of the fabled gay Parisian about them. They were 
the France of September, 1947, waiting for something to 
happen, confused and skeptical of the future. 

The Communists are out- 
side the Government, though 
they are the strongest single 
party. Though not to such 
an extent as in Italy, they 
have done what they could 
to aggravate the bad French 
economic situation. The 
Marshall Plan was a hard 
blow to them, for it hit them 
just at the very point on 
which they had chosen to 
make their fight: the econ- 
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omic troubles of Western 
democracy. 

It is clear that they have 
estimated the French situation as not having yet reached 
the pre-revolutionary phase. At the Bois de Vincennes | 
counted just three red flags; all the decoration was the 
tricolor, with hundreds of French flags, and the motiva- 
tion of the many posters was French nationalism, the 
rights of the little people, mutual help, honesty in govern- 
ment and the like. They have staked their immediate 
future on a bad winter to come, at which time no doubt 
the ideological struggle will be launched. 

The purely empirical approach taken by the Ameri- 
cans, ignoring the struggle of ideas and concentrating 
for the present on getting France to work hard to produce 
so as to be able to import, seems to me the best thing we 
can do. But the pump has to be primed with dollars, and 
quickly, if the machinery is to start up full blast. 
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Cana Conferences for 
family renewal 





Father Edward Duff has moved West, and East again, since 
his stretch as a summer Guest Editor of AMERICA in 1944. 
After a year with the Institute of Social Order in St. Louis, 


he is now a member of the faculty of 





Edward Duff 


Holy Cross College at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 





Sixty earnest anti-Thurberites gathered during mid- 
August in a conference at Catholic University. No ex- 
plicit resolutions against the New Yorker’s wit and car- 
toonist were passed—there will be no need to hire police 
protection to guard his atelier. The people gathered in 
Washington were prepared to admit that, as far as any- 
one present knew, Mr. Thurber is an amiable artist and, 
in view of his physical difficulties, an admirably cour- 
ageous man. But they felt that something must be done 
about the secularist civilization Mr. Thurber so accurate- 
ly sketches, and something more than an armistice 
achieved in the Battle of the Sexes that is the ready 
material of his dry-point pen. You have seen his fre- 
quently reproduced cartoon of the ostensibly typical 
American family, the bottomlessly bored wife staring at 
a bemused husband across an audience of the “normal” 
family of two children and announcing: “Well, I’m dis- 
enchanted, too. We’re all disenchanted!” 

The conference was against that state of affairs. 

Such “disenchantment” seems endemic. It can smother 
Catholic husbands and wives when they forget that they 
are supposed to be happier and holier because they are 
married, not in spite of the sacramental state. 

Cana Conferences are an effort to do something about 
the situation. The sixty anti-Thurberites gathered at the 
Cana Institute sponsored by the Adult Education Divi- 
sion of the Catholic University of America were priests 
and lay people active in the Cana Conference Movement. 

Although only three years old, Cana Conferences can 
properly be called a “movement.” The geographical 
spread disclosed by the registration list seems ample 
evidence on that point. Memory reports speakers who 
identified themselves as coming from Texas and Minne- 
sota, Arizona and Canada, South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts; the Midwest was strongly represented, and ob- 
servers from England and Brazil were welcomed. 

The immense popularity of Cana Conferences is a 
clear manifestation that Catholic couples are eager to 
learn and live the meaning of marriage; it is also a 
demonstration of a general need to be filled. Both the 
eagerness and the need are apparent in a survey made 
this year by Father John C. Knott, of the Hartford Dio- 
cese, in the course of his thesis work on the subject of 
Cana Conferences for his degree in Sociology at Catholic 
University. To the question: “Do you think the average 
Catholic couple well equipped for marriage at the time of 
their wedding?” sixty-nine per cent of the husbands and 
eighty-six per cent of the wives polled answered “No.” 
Those interrogated were participants in Cana Conferences 
in different parts of the country. Asked if they thought 
Cana could offer them anything, they replied with a prac- 
tically unanimous “Yes.” 

How does Cana help them? Basically by disclosing 


Christ’s concern for them; by enabling them, through 
discussion, to disclose themselves, their fears and hopes, 
to one another; and, through contact with other Catholie 
couples, by disclosing the universality of family problems 
and the possibility of mutual support. They come to 
realize their responsibilities to enlarge the happiness and 
holiness of one another; they analyze realistically the 
manifold factors that induce friction in the blessed ad- 
venture of joint-living in Christ—ignorance of the psy- 
chology and emotional structure of their partners, atti- 
tudes towards money, fatigue in the family, in-laws, the 
function of parents, the selfishness of self-crowned mar- 
tyrdoms, sex-education for children, family prayers, etc. 

It was to make the Cana Conference movement more 
effective that Dr. A. H. Clemens, Professor of Sociology 
at Catholic University, arranged the Institute. Dr. 
Clemens and his wife had been active in the movement 
when he was teaching in St. Louis; his apostolic interest 
in the problems of family living, along with his profes- 
sional competence, guided his management of the Insti- 
tute and directed the choice of the speakers he persuaded 
to assist him. Along with priests prominent in Cana work 
from different parts of the country, the expert counsel of 
lecturers like Dr. Rudolph Allers, Father Edgar Schmie- 
deler of the Family Life Bureau, NCWC, and Father 
Paul Hanley Furfey was available. 

What constitutes a Cana Conference was the most 
intriguing discussion at the Institute. Historically, it was 
conceded, the movement stems from the Family Renewal 
work inaugurated by Father John P. Delaney, S.J., first 
Director of the Institute of Social Order and, later, a 
member of the America staff. Anyone historically in- 
clined may discover Father Delaney’s explanation of his 
purpose and program in AMERICA for May 6, 1944—in 
an article, “Sanctify the Family by Family Retreats,” writ- 
ten under the pseudonym of “Frederic Frans.” Family 
Renewal Days, significantly enough, were an outgrowth 
of Father Delaney’s retreats for workingmen. Explaining 
the ideals of family living to only one-half the partner- 
ship was definitely unsatisfactory, and clearly involved 
the awkwardness of a carry-over that could be avoided 
only if the attitudes and awareness of husband and wife 
were changed together. Besides, argued Father Delaney, 
a retreatant is not an isolated individual but a person 
with definite commitments, responsibilities and opper- 
tunities for happiness and holiness. Since the normal 
vocation for the Catholic is marriage, then why not re- 
treats that would be completely concerned with the con- 
text of that vocation? At any rate, the pedagogical snag 
of educating only one-half of the pair who share a re- 
sponsibility of mutual formation would be escaped. 

On Sunday morning, March 24, 1943 eleven couples 
gathered in New York City for the first family day of 
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recollection. It is an important date for marital happiness 
in America. From that experiment, and from Father 
Delaney’s determination to bring the couples back every 
six months for a refurbishing of ideals and practices, 
grew the Family Renewal Association with groups in 
five cities at the time of Father Delaney’s departure for 
the Philippines in the fall of 1945. In the summer of 
the preceding year a couple prominent in Catholic Action 
in Chicago, intrigued by the America articles, had ar- 
ranged for Father Delaney to give two of his days of 
recollection in that city. The interest of the laity and 
clergy was so genuine that the work there grew spec- 
tacularly. In April, 1946 Cardinal Stritch blessed the 
plans of a committee of laymen, headed by Father James 
A. Voss, and a few months later His Eminence appointed 
Father John J. Egan a full-time chaplain and coordinator 
of all Cana activities through the archdiocese. 

News of the initial activity around Chicago suggested 
to a St. Louis couple the possibility of such a day in 
their city. They interested Father Edward Dowling, S.J., 
of the Queen’s Work, who contrived the name “Cana 
Conferences” and contributed thereafter his infectious 
enthusiasm and limitiess energies to promoting the work 
all over the country, not least by his talks to tens of 
thousands at the Summer Schools of Catholic Action 
sponsored by the Sodality. The diocesan clergy and 
priests of different orders took up the work with energy, 
nor can the interest of the Sisters be for an instant neg- 
lected. In many cases they made available their academies 
to house the Conferences, prepared meals for the couples 
and provided the essential service of caring for the chil- 
dren while the parents were thinking and praying and 
talking about their responsibilities. 

Many of the questions raised at the Institute will un- 
doubtedly be answered in the light of later experience. 
for it must be remembered that Cana is only three years 
old, and a child of that age does an endless amount of 
looking about. With good agreement on objectives, there 
was discussion on how directly spiritual should be the 
content and technique of Cana. There was general recog- 
nition that an atmosphere of informality was essential, 
with comfortable chairs and the opportunity to smoke 
during the talks almost a fixed rubric of the occasion. 
It was clear, too, that basically it is the facts of the faith 
that provide the pattern for all discussion on even the 
“practicalities” of marriage. The program of the Family 
Renewal Association, it was recalled, was intransigent 
in its emphasis on the supernatural character of marriage 
and persistent in its efforts to relate all the problems 
of family living to the meaning of the Mass. 

Some directors, however, favor a more empirical ap- 
proach and choose to conceive Cana as a marital-adjust- 
ment movement, going from the natural to the super- 
natural, first clearing away the debris that obstructs the 
building of a full Catholic family life. Such an approach 
insists that everything that impinges on the home is in- 
cluded in the apostolic mission of the Church, and should 
be appraised in the light of the Christian idea of mar- 
riage and integrated into family experience. 

The whole sociology of family life thus comes properly 
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within the scope of Cana work through a series of dis- 
cussions that might well proceed indefinitely and fruit- 
fully if carefully planned and guided. Information rather 
than formation would seem to be the emphasis of such an 
approach which, quite naturally, finds pointless Father 
Delaney’s restriction of numbers at his Renewal Days 
to fifteen. Such a conception of Cana is epitomized by 
Father Dowling’s policy of treating not spiritual things 
but material things spiritually. 

In the final analysis such questions will be answered 
by the laity themselves, for Cana seems conspicuously a 
lay movement. It has been the eagerness of the laity to 
realize the resources of the faith for family living that 
has provided the psychological impetus behind the efforts 
of the priest-directors. It has been the organizational 
energy of the laity that is responsible for Cana’s growth 
until, as in Chicago, it operates on an archdiocesan range 
with an office, a secretary, sectional leaders and parish 
captains. It will be the efforts of the laity that will root 
Cana where it definitely belongs—in the fabric of parish 
life. Father Dowling observes that the role of the priest- 
directors might well be compared to that of the waiters 
at the wedding feast who helped Christ help a young 
family to happiness in and through Him. 

If such language is allowable, then a committee that 
grew out of the Institute—composed of priests active in 
Cana work who will plan during the coming year a 
needed clarification of the content of Cana and explore 
possibilities of organizing nationally—might perhaps be 
termed “the head waiters.” They are: Fathers Edward 
Dowling, S.J., of the Queen’s Work; John J. Egan of 
Chicago; John C. Knott of Hartford; Fred Mann, 
C.SS.R., of Wichita; Conleth R. Overman, C.P., of St. 
Louis; and Richard J. Schumacher of Kansas City. 

Since the current emphasis in Cana is on “practicali- 
ties,” there might be some profit in anticipating a pos- 
sible question on the difficulty of arranging a Confer- 
ence. Father Delaney, who originated Family Renewals, 
believed: “It takes a little courage, a strong belief in the 
power of retreats, a strong conviction of the value of 
working with small groups.” 
Father Dowling, whose 
methodology is more elastic, 
claims: “A child could start 
one by discussing it with its 
parents. A wife could start 
one by discussing it with her 
husband. A couple could 
start it by discussing it with 
another couple.” For fur- 
ther specification and until a national clearing house is 
set up, additional questions on all phases of Cana might 
be addressed to Father Dowling (Queen’s Work, 3115 
South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18). Father John J. Egan, 
I feel sure, would supply copies of the literature used in 
Chicago (7315 South Yale Avenue, Chicago 21, Ill.) 
and Father Delaney’s former secretary, Miss Irene C. 
Komora (3448—89th St., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y.) 
has still on hand some of the material used in the Family 
Renewal Association. 
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Branch library 


Leonard McCarthy 








It was Hallowe’en and, in the branch library, Miss Lam- 
bert was a little frightened. Last year on Hallowe’en, 
she remembered, the librarians were imprisoned for 
three hours; they locked all the doors and windows and 
sat around one small table with one light on, playing 
gin rummy, trying not to notice the queer faces at the 
windows, or the boys hammering at the doors. They had 
dressed all the little girls of the neighborhood for the 
district party, and put burnt cork on the boys’ faces and 
shooed them out of the library, but after the party they 
had come back, blowing horrible horns and writing in 
wax on the windows. It was like a seige, really, and 
Miss Perkins said: “Wouldn’t you think they would be 
more grateful?” Miss Lambert said: “They are, I think. 
It’s their way of showing it. They want us to go and have 
fun with them.” And Miss Brown said: “Well’—staring. 

But though Miss Lambert said that, and believed it, 
it didn’t stop her from feeling frightened. She was 
frightened tonight, though it was early. The party hadn’t 
even started. It was the slow time of the evening for 
the library; supper time. Miss Lambert sat on her high 
stool, her pencil stuck in her hair, looking up the stairs 
at the front entrance. How she loved this slummy neigh- 
borhood and the valiant innocent children! She would 
give them pennies and dimes; take them inside when 
the Head Librarian wasn’t looking and wash their faces 
and hands; buy them pencils and paper for school. do 
up their outrageous, pathetic Christmas presents. 

And yet, tonight, she could be frightened of them. 
The boys, especially. Some of them—not many, a very 
few—were really evil, she thought. Evil in a child is a 
ghastly thing; perhaps that was what frightened her. 
“We are the children, playing in the dark.” 

The door opened and down the steps came a boy about 
twelve. He came down slowly, looking around the place 
with a kind of awe. He had been there before, but had 
never spoken to Miss Lambert. He was dirty and ob- 
viously supperless. He wore no stockings but had on 
broken, discolored sneakers. He came right up to the desk 
where Miss Lambert was sitting and he said: 

“Can you print?” 

Miss Lambert said: “Yes. A little bit anyway.” She 
had long ago learned never to be coy with children. 
Never to be shocked. Treat them as you would anyone 
dhe, even though something inside sometimes would be 
crying or singing. 

“Do you want me to print something for you?” she 
asked, 

“Yeah,” he said. “Please.” 


Miss Lambert took out from her drawer a large white 
card and her special pen and said: “All right, you tell 
me what to put down.” 

He recited rapidly in a sing-song voice: 

Hallowe’en is Hallows Eve 
And don’t you dare forget it; 
Pray to Christ, his angels too, 
And you will not regret it. 

“Was that too fast?” he asked anxiously. “Was that 
too quick?” 

With her head down, Miss Lambert said: “No. I think 
I have it.” She printed it as large and as beautifully as 
she could. The children, she thought. O the children! 
“Did you make that up?” she asked. 

“No, Miss,” he said. “That was on a card in the win- 
dow of a drugstore. I stood outside for a long time, 
studying it, till I had it perfect. The card cost a dime, 
and I didn’t have... ” 

“Oh,” Miss Lambert quickly. “That’s splendid. To 
think you could memorize that fast! Do you want to 
sign your name and then put it in an envelope?” 

“That would be swell,” he said. “It’s for Father, my 
teacher in school. He will be at the party tonight.” He 
took the pen from her and laboriously signed his name. 

“Maybe I better make it fancy, if it’s for a priest,” 
Miss Lambert said. So she took her colored pencils and 
drew a border of roses and wreaths. “There,” she said, 
holding it up. 

“It’s beautiful,” he said simply. 

“Now,” Miss Lambert said, putting it into the enve- 
lope and sealing it, “I would tell Father how I mem- 
orized the verse and all. He'll be very proud because he 
teaches you in school.” 

“Yes, Miss,” he said. “Thanks.” And he went quickly 
up the steps out into the evening, supperless into the 
evening, holding the card to his breast. 

Oh, Miss Perkins, she thought, why weren’t you here? 
They aren’t dirty little animals, they aren’t. She kept 
seeing the little boy with his face to the drugstore mem- 
orizing the card for his teacher because he didn’t have 
a dime to buy it. And yet, strangely enough, she still 
felt queer. She looked carefully around the library, but 
it was empty of course and, as usual, overheated. For the 
first time since she had the supper-shift, Miss Lambert 
wished that one of them would hurry back. She sat on 

her stool, her glasses pushed up in her hair, puzzled. 
She took up the newspaper and slowly began to read, 
and then—as if all in one movement, just as slowly—she 
began to doze. Isn’t it empty and hot, she thought, for 
Hallowe’en? All Hallows Eve, I mean, she corrected 
herself—don’t you dare forget it. 

When the children came in after the party, Miss Lam- 
bert was still asleep. They came down the stairs quietly 
because they had watched her through the glass door 
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and thought she looked funny. They trooped around the 
huge circular desk, holding lighted candles and wearing 
sheets and false faces and stared. Her pencil and her 
glasses were still in her hair, but the paper she was read- 
ing had slipped to the floor, and her head was in her 
arms. 

The children were not really afraid, only bewildered. 
Their voices when they spoke sounded just a little too 
old—for they were all of them, just a little too old— 
but they still kept the wonderful rhythm that children’s 
voices have. 

One of the boys wrapped in a sheet said softly: “She’s 
asleep.” 

And the other voices said: “Miss Lambert’s asleep.” 

“She’s sick,” another said. 

“Miss Lambert’s sick,” they said. 

But the one for whom she had printed the card said 
clearly: 

“She’s dead. Miss Lambert’s dead.” And they all 
chorused dutifully—for he was their leader: “Miss Lam- 
bert’s dead.” 

“We should say a prayer,” the leader said. “A Hail 
Mary, I guess. Five of you say the first part with me 
and the other five the last part.” They knelt down as he 
commanded. “Hail Mary,” the first five said, “full of 
grace! the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 

“Holy Mary,” the other five said, “Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen.” 

Then they got to their feet, knowing they should do 
something more, yet not quite sure what it was. One by 
one they went to the desk and put by Miss Lambert’s 
slumped head some of the things she had given them: 
pieces of burnt cork, the false faces, two Jack o’ Lan- 
terns, two pencils, a piece of wax, a piece of blue crepe 
paper, and a pair of little scissors they had stolen. Then 
they went back and watched her again. The leader of 
the children went up to her and patted the pencil in her 
hair. 

“Miss Lambert was a lady, she was,” he said out loud. 
“A real carriage lady.” 

This is what Miss Perkins, horror-stricken, saw from 
the doorway. 


Emancipation Proclamation 


I am sewing with careful suture 

A little sack for my past and future, 
My questionable spiritual state, 

My hoarded doubts and ultimate fate; 
And I shall weight it with smooth stones 
And sink it. 


Peace will grip my bones 
And lift my step and in my mind, 
With darkness all before, behind, 
Will light a candle to live by 
The single day, the single eye. 
Patrick WaLsH 
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Limbo 


The ancient greyness shifted 
Suddenly and thinned 

Like mist upon the moors 
Before a wind. 

An old, old prophet lifted 
A shining face and said: 
“He will be coming soon. 
The Son of God is dead; 

He died this afternoon.” 


A murmurous excitement stirred 
All souls. 

They wondered if they dreamed— 
Save one old man who seemed 
Not even to have heard. 


And Moses standing, 
Hushed them all to ask 
If any had a welcome song prepared. 
If not, would David take the task? 
And if they cared 
Could not the three young children sing 
The Benedicite, the canticle of praise 
They made when God kept them from perishing 
In the fiery blaze? 
A breath of spring surprised them, 
Stilling Moses’ words. 
No one could speak, remembering 
The first fresh flowers, 
The little singing birds. 
Still others thought of fields new ploughed 
Or apple trees 
All blossom-boughed. 
Or some, the way a dried bed fills 
With water 
Laughing down green hills. 
The fisherfolk dreamed of the foam 
On bright blue seas. 
The one old man who had not stirred 
Remembered home. 
And there He was 
Splendid as the morning sun and fair 
As only God is fair. 
And they, confused with joy, 
Knelt to adore 
Seeing that He wore 
Five crimson stars 
He never had before. 
No canticle at all was sung. 
None toned a psalm, or raised a greeting song. 
A silent man alone 
Of all that throng 
Found tongue— 
Not any other. 
Close to His heart 
When the embrace was done, 
Old Joseph said, 
“How is Your Mother, 
How is Your Mother, Son?” 
SisTER Mary ADs 
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What ails private enterprise? 
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OR FORFEIT FREEDOM 








By Robert Wood Johnson. Doubleday. 
271p. $2.50 


If every American business man, and 
labor leader, too, read and tried to put 
into practice the principles and practi- 
cal suggestions sensibly explained in 
this volume, our economic world would 
be much saner, healthier and more 
prosperous. Mr. Johnson, a successful 
business man who practises what he 
preaches, attacks the two fundamental 
problems of economic technique and 
the elemental problem of economic pur- 
pose in his eminently readable and 
thoroughly practical essay. The first in- 
cludes the difficulties of actual produc- 
tion and industrial relations; the latter 
refers of course to the differences in 
motive between those who produce for 
profit and those who would direct pro- 
duction primarily for service. 

Despite the unprecedented progress 
in productivity achieved by industry in 
our time, actual production has left 
large sections of mankind still strug- 
gling on a subsistence standard of liv- 
ing. The author explains the origins of 
this human tragedy, traces the develop- 
ment of economic theory and practice 
from mercantilism through Adam Smith 
and Macauley to our own day of rug- 
ged individualism’s evolution to gigan- 
tic corporate enterprise operating pri- 
marily for dividends and expansion. 
Despite the fact that today’s needs 
would severely test our productive ca- 
pacities even if exercised to the limit, 
we persist in operating at a scarcity 
level with its attendant high prices, ex- 
cessive wages for some groups and sub- 
ninmum pay for others; and the con- 
sequent restricted consumption by those 
tlne who can pay the higher prices. 
In industry’s mad rush for profit, hu- 
man values have been ruthlessly dis- 
regarded. The laboring man has been 
subjected to attempts to change him to 
arobot; the consumer has become but 
astep on the ladder to profit. 

Mr. Johnson moves to the attack with 
singular intent. Private enterprise is the 
best of systems, but it faces extinction 
unless it devotes itself to top produc- 
tion for service. Its responsibilities are 
frst to the consumer, then to its produc- 
tion force, finally to its capital and de- 
velopment. Obviously this gradation is 


quite the converse of private-enter- 
prise’s current estimate of responsibili- 
ties. 

Its responsibilities to labor are not 
limited to wages and physical working 
conditions. Of major importance is its 
duty to cooperate—actually cooperate— 
with the spiritual and mental, as well 
as the bodily, abilities of workers. The 
labor contract should mirror a mutually 
fraternal and cooperative spirit between 
employer and employe. Labor, itself a 
major offender in the crime of an econ- 
omy of scarcity, should lend its weight 
to the effort for full production, maxi- 
mum service and lower costs. Actually 
the market, if properly exploited, is so 
great that there is no cause to worry 
about exhausting the need for all the 
labor available. Only in this way can 
society afford to give proper recom- 
pense to certain professional groups 
who, unorganized and silent, are unable 
to compete with their more voluble, 
more organized brethren. Industry 
should assume the responsibility of 
training labor, thus to mitigate the neg- 
ative effects of technological advance. 





Almost everything Mr. Johnson writes 
makes sense. His chapter on “The New 
Craftsmanship” supplies a plan for 
minimizing the vices of the assembly 
line and restoring the worker to a posi- 
tion of dignity and responsibility. One 
difficulty, however, and a most impor- 
tant one, is this: the practitioners of 
private enterprise today are for the 
most part the materialistic, selfish- 
minded children of a _ materialistic, 
selfish age. Individuals cannot be ex- 
pected to make a start on Mr. John- 
son’s suggestions when they realize 
their attempts will be exploited by 
others who refuse to cooperate. This 
reviewer would very much like to see 
Mr. Johnson insert his general plan and 
suggestions into the framework of a 
corporative society built on the prin- 
ciples of occupational grouping. The 
book is a must for anyone interested in 
the problems of production or indus- 
trial relations. 
JoserH B. SCHUYLER 
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Glory and misery of the 
Crusades 





ANGELS IN THE DUST 





By Zofia Kossak. Roy. 467p. $3.50 


Almost as fervent and turbulent as the 
times and the movement it depicts, this 
novel of the first crusade is quite a 
monumental piece of work. It is in the 
authentic historical-novel tradition: its 
canvas is huge, the characters many 
and of heroic mold, the manners and 
customs of another age and civilization 
are woven with considerable deftness 
into the story, and the author has 
placed herself solidly within the skin 
of her medieval protagonists. 

Only something is missing. Compari- 
son with the work of Sigrid Undset is 
forced on one, and I think it will re- 
veal that the weakness of this otherwise 
tremendous story lies in its diffuseness. 
Though there is an attempt to center 
all the action around the figure of a 
Polish knight, he is not a character 
central or vivid enough to pull the story 
together. It remains a bold, sprawling 
chronicle and never becomes a tightly- 
knit, articulated drama. 

Furthermore, it is not everyone’s dish, 
if only for the fact that there are many 
sections of it which, though by no 
means suggestive, are nevertheless on 
the lurid side. It is regrettable that the 
author chose to emphasize the chastity 
angle as much as she has—the vows 
thereto that many of the knights took 
and the difficulties they experienced in 
keeping them, or the ease with which 
they broke them. 

It will come as a shock to many— 
though perhaps it will be a salutary 
shock—to read how the truly spiritual 
ideals that motivated the crusade de- 
generated at times into bitter jealousies, 
treachery, savage cruelty and plain un- 
varnished bigotry. But in this the au- 
thor has the solid facts of history to 
back her up, as can be seen even in 
such a summary account of the cru- 
sades as that in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Two elements that characterized the 
crusades are deeply appreciated by the 
author and ought to make an equal 
impression on the reader. The first is 
the truly international character of the 
Church in those early days (the first 
crusade covered the years 1095-1101). 
Polish, Russian, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, even Viking knights 
were banded together in an undertak- 
ing which (in theory, at least) tran- 
scended all bounds of nationality and 
sectionalism. Second, the passionate re- 
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NOVEMBER 
THE FIRST 


besides being All Saints’ Day is the day 
on which we publish Caryll House- 
lander’s first novel THE DRY 
WOOD ($3.00) —rather Bruce 
Marshall-ish, but with (dare we say?) 
a deeper underlying spirituality—and 
the first American edition of THE 
WOMAN WHO WAS POOR 
($3.00) by Leon Bloy. This is an 
extraordinary pair of novels, however 
you look at them, and with the other 
two we are publishing this Fall, prac- 
tically a demonstration of the Cath- 
olicity of the Church. 


VIPERS’ TANGLE ($3.00) by 
Francois Mauriac, of which we told 
you before, is the third of these and 
the fourth and last is FISHERS OF 
MEN ($3.00) by Maxence van der 
Meersch, which appears next week. 
This is a realistic novel about the 
J.O.C. in France just before the last 
war: it will come as a salutary shock 
to many readers to realize what the 
Jocists were up against and at what 
a cost of broken heads and lost jobs 


they won any success at all. 


If you have any ties with Ireland, you 
will be enchanted by Robert Farren’s 
new book, THE COURSE OF IRISH 
VERSE ($2.50, two days old today). 
This is the first book to trace the de- 
velopment of verse written in English 
by Irishmen since they first began to 
acquire the habit of doing so. He il- 
lustrates every step with poems, his de- 
light in which only the very dullest 


reader can fail to share. 


Order from your bookstores or from 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK #3 


PERS 





ligious fervor wnich was the basic mo- 
tive pulses throughout the book, even 
when that fervor was tainted, as it un- 
doubtedly was, by pagan superstitions 
still vaguely held by races but fairly 
recently converted to the faith. In addi- 
tion, the whole book is a running com- 
mentary on the splendor and the nar- 
row-mindedness (which was to bring 
eventual decay) of the medieval code 
of chivalry. 

This is a strong book for solid read- 
ers. They will put it down with a vivid 
realization of how, underneath all the 
excessive zeal, the stark brutality of 
those turbulent times, there glowed a 
personal love for Christ we might well 
emulate today in another crusade of 
prayer against more threatening, more 
efficient pagans than were the Saracens. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


Morass of the Continent 





THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT 





By Wiiliam Henry Chamberlin. Mac- 
millan. 327p. $4 


Mr. Chamberlin has had a long and 
distinguished career as an observer of 
the foreign scene. He went to Russia 
in 1922 as correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and stayed for a 
number of years until his assignment 
by the Monitor to the post of its Far 
Eastern correspondent, prior to World 
War II. Originally well disposed toward 
the Russian Revolution, he underwent 
a change of attitude and has become 
one of the most able of all critics of the 
USSR under its Red fascist leadership. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s works are too numer- 
ous and well known to call for any 
listing here, but perhaps a word on his 
wartime activities is in order. During 
this period, he served as visiting lec- 
turer in Russian and Far Eastern gov- 
ernment and history at Yale, Haverford 
and the Harvard School of Overseas 
Administration. Since 1945 he has been 
an associate editor of The New Leader 
and a contributor to the Wall Street 
Journal. 

In preparation for the present vol- 
ume, Mr. Chamberlin spent four months 
in Europe—from June to September, 
1946. He visited Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland. His Holiness received him in a 
special interview of which Mr. Cham- 
berlin records that: 

... the present Pope . . . conveys 

the impression of being an ascetic, 

otherworldly personality, calmer 


and gentler than his imperious and 
energetic predecessor, Pius XI. At 
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the same time he is closely in touch 
with the currents of international 
politics. .. . The Pope reserves big 
decisions for himself [and is mak- 
ing concessions] . . . to what is 
called the “age of the common 
man.” The Pope during the war 
made a practice of granting mass 
audiences to Allied soldiers. Cere 
monial and dress requirements for 
audiences have been relaxed. There 
is a freer use of the resources of 
publicity . . . [and His Holiness] 
has often spoken in accents of gen- 
uine concer for the whole fabric 
of European civilization, not of 
partisanship for or against any 
single nation. 
Other interviews were with Genera] 
Clay, head of the American Mili. 
tary Government in Germany; General 
Mark Clark, then in a similar position 
in Austria; various French and Italian 
cabinet ministers; and “leaders of pub- 
lic opinion” in all the countries visited, 

Chamberlin sees Europe as a cockpit 
for the battle between Russia and the 
Western Powers. To him, the issues are 
quite clear. They are freedom for the 
individual against totalitarianism; the 
good of the individual against the pos 
sible future of the state. Despite the 
fact that these are the very issues over 
which the war was waged, Chamberlin 
sees them no nearer solution than when 
the conflict ended in 1945. 

His solution is a federated Europe 
which would act as a buffer to ward of 
clashing forces and which would be 
come itself a fourth great world Power, 
along with the United States, Russia 
and Great Britain. To him, such a fed- 
eration offers the only hope of checking 
the further spread of the menace of 
Russian totalitarianism in Europe. He 
goes so far as to opine that “a federated 
Europe represents America’s last chance 
to live in a world of freedom, order and 
security.” 

His book is a graphic portrayal of 
the terrible morass which is contem- 
porary Europe, the complete collapse 
of a way of life. The desperation and 
pathos of the countries described are 
almost universal. Switzerland and Den- 
mark are in the best condition; Bel- 
gium and Norway on the threshold of 
recovery. The others are frantically 
fighting for their very lives, with Ger 
many and Austria at the depths of 
misery. On the other side of the Iron 
Curtain, which he did not visit persot 
ally but from whose refugees he gath 
ered much valuable information, he 
discloses a grim picture of what Rus 
sian “liberation” has meant to those 
hapless countries. He reveals how slave 
labor, mass deportations, rapine, leot- 
ing and concentration camps did not 
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disappear with the collapse of the 
Nazis. 

Chamberlin’s pages offer room for 
serious reflection on the part of the 
thoughtful American reader. They 
should rouse him all the more to the 
terrible realities of life in a stricken 
society beset on every side with the 
dread specter of Russian totalitarian- 
ism, should the United States fail to 
render the aid it alone can send. 

Tuomas H. D. MaHoney 





IT WAS MARY 





By Eleanor Arnett Nash. Appleton. 
273p. $2.75. 

This refreshing novel is short, appeal- 
ing, sparklingly written and teeming 
with Catholicism. It has romance, 
pathos, humor, intrigue and tragedy— 
with such variety one’s interest never 
lags. So vivid and alive are the charac- 
ters, so universal their problems, that 
they seem of this, rather than a past 
generation. 

It Was Mary is a fairy-tale sort of 
story of the love of the wealthy social- 
ite, Henry Glidden, for Mary Hamilton, 
an obscure, poverty-stricken little coun- 
try girl of Irish Catholic parentage. 
Mary’s religion was quite a shock to 
Henry until he realized it was a com- 
ponent part of her, accounting for all 
he admired in her, “her truth, her 
inner-rightness, her poise and serenity.” 

Despite his parent’s objections, Hen- 
ty married Mary, but it was not until 
their son, Marc, was fourteen years old 
that Mary took her real place as a 
Glidden wife. Henry watched his son 
develop into a true Glidden, but he 
still resented Mare’s religion, for he felt 
that by heritage his son was a Prot- 
estant. It was Mary, he knew. who had 
changed all that. When Marc returned 
from World War I, his father found out 
just how much his son’s faith meant to 
him. Reluctantly he bowed to the in- 
evitable, as he recognized the fact that 
from that time on the Gliddens would 
be Catholics. 

When Henry was murdered in 1920, 
Mary kept her grief and hurt to her- 
self; but she longed to do something 
for him—something to justify his 
choice of her. She finally decided she 
would become everything Mrs. Henry 
Glidden should be; she wouldn't 
change, for Henry loved her as she was, 
but she would broaden and develop 
and make her name the most important 
in the country. 

Year's later, when it was time for 
Maro’s lovely daughter, Frances, to 


make her debut, Mary gave a ball for 
her in the Glidden mansion. There 
Mary, in black velvet and diamonds, 
and her granddaughter in a snowflake 
dress, greeted their 
guests, including a former President 
and a Prince of the Church. Aunt Fan- 
nie Glidden, watching Mary that night, 
thought how pleased Henry would have 
been, for Mary was, of all the Glidden 
wives, the most—Glidden. 

Miss Nash, who is fashion consultant 
and lecturer for Bonwit Teller, has 
made a splendid contribution towards 
a better world in this little book. Per- 
haps because it is light, swift-moving 
and most interesting, Jt Was Mary will 
be very widely read. I hope so, because 
within its brief pages is embodied 
clearly and in unequivocable terms the 
Catholic code for every important phase 
of life, while, strange as it may seem, 
the author herself, I am told, is not a 
Catholic. ANGELA C. O’Hara 





SO YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED 





By Dorothy Fremont Grant. Bruce. 
13lp. $2.50 





MARRIAGE IS ON TRIAL 


By John A. Sbarbaro. Macmillan. 128p. 
$2 


THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE 











By James A. Magner. Bruce. 273p. 
$2.75 


All three of these books offer counsel 
to direct marriage-conscious couples 
along the course of common sense. 
They give witness to the increase of 
cooperation by parents, educators and 
churchmen for the solution of difficul- 
ties unsolved by marital partners; they 
are new proofs of the conviction that, 
in this social institution, social guid- 
ance must help to clarify the amateur 
decisions of the inexperienced. 

A married woman with a teen-age 
daughter, Mrs. Grant, reflects upon in- 
struction before marriage, as read by 
the priest. She has obviously seen the 
wisdom of its directives, and has re- 
tained a vivid memory of her own pre- 
nuptial state of mind. With ease and 
informality, she speaks to girls in a 
feminine manner. Her proceed-with- 
caution attitude is based upon the 
Christian concept of marriage as a 
vocation, a career, a road to personal 
sanctification. The brief chapters are 
filled with understanding insight ex- 
emplified by such reminders as “Mod- 
esty and virtue are feminine traditions. 
Men more often than women in this 


distinguished _ 
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. in the lives of men. 


“ ..@ paean of praise and 


an expression of devout re- 
ligious sentiment.’’ — V. 


MARY 
OF 
NAZARETH 


By Igino Giordani 


A portrait of the Blessed 
Virgin drawn with all the 


> artistry of a poet. 


Starting with the arch- 
angel’s glorious message to 
Mary, Giordani carries the 
story through her happy 
days when her Son was a 
child in Nazareth, her sor- 
rows culminating with the 
Crucifixion, to the moment 
of the Assumption, her pas- 
sage into glory. 


The closing chapters con- 
sider Mary’s place in his- 


' tory, her growing influence 


She 


* was the inspiration, Gior- 


dani writes, of poets and 
artists, her name has been 
carried by explorers even 
to the shores of the New 
World — her reverence is 


; world-wide. 


The book shows clearly 
the influence of Mary on 
the life of today—she is still 
with us in her example and 
in the grace she wins for 


. men through her mediation. 


$2.75 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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regard cling to tradition.” The book is 
uniformly sound and best adapted to 
the needed conversations between 
mothers and daughters. ; 

From his long years on the divorce 
bench of Cook County, Judge Sbarbaro 
writes authoritatively what experience 
has taught him as to the content of “an 
ounce of caution” and “a pound of 
cure.” Divorce is not the cure for our 
marital malady. Among the pre-marital 
counsels stressed, the Judge scores the 
folly of hastily marrying, the fallacy of 
pre-marital sex experiment, the rift 
caused by conflicting creeds and the 
absolute necessity of being adult in the 
full sense of the word. As he isolates 
post-marital causes of failure, he makes 
fundamental the fact that people marry 
to “belong to each other.” In that con- 
text he develeps the disruptive force of 
infidelity, parental possessiveness, ro- 
mantic illusions. Ever insisting that the 
two entire persons are to be united, he 
illustrates the tragic force latent in 
“little things.” Convinced that divorce 
is fraught with secial danger and per- 
sonal defeat, he concludes with an ap- 
peal for honest, uniform legislation, 
and urges all churches to counsel con- 
stantly the marriages they have blessed. 

The Art of Happy Marriage is written 
by a priest, and brings to the problem 
the light of revelation, the scope of 
philosophic principle. Yet the remark- 
able success of the book is that all rich- 
ness and clarity are reduced to the de- 
tails of happy human days. The natural 
logic of sublime ideals makes his a 
case one is pleased to accept without 


argument. A spirit of frank and friend- 
ly analysis of difficulties common to 
human nature pervades the work as the 
author progresses from the threshold of 
love to its consummation. The central 
thesis is that there is an art, and that 
it can be learned. In the completeness 
of his analysis, Father Magner has pro- 
duced a manual for the home, a book 
of interest and of service for the entire 
adult family. A reading will convince 
one that the author is justified in his 
conclusion that the man and wife who 
have learned to work together, play to- 
gether, sacrifice together, plan together 
and pray together have learned the se- 
cret of a happy and successful married 
life. Davin W. Twomey, S.J. 





THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: 
The Apostolic Fathers 


Translated by F. X. Glimm, J. M-F. 
Marique, G. G. Walsh. Cima. 400p. 
$4 

After the inspired writings of Holy 
Writ, no written records are as cher- 
ished by the Church as the writings of 
the Apostolic Age. It is fortunate that 
these are now everywhere available. 
For the second time within the year the 
venerable and lovable St. Clement of 
Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch 
make their bow to American readers in 
versions newly done from the Greek. 
The present volume contains, in addi- 
tion, St. Polycarp’s Letter to the Phil- 
ippians, and the ineffable account of 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, the 86-year- 
old hero-bishop of Smyrna. The 











S.J., thus appraises the book: 


their needs. 


THE | 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF LAW | 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., Ph.D. and James V. Hayes, LL.B. 


Here is the eagerly awaited fourth edition of the book 
widely known and acclaimed under its former title, 
“Jurisprudence”. The authors have completely revised and 
enlarged this edition so that it now contains more than 
twice the matter of the third edition. 


The internationally renowned scholar, Moorhouse F. X. Millar, 


This book is a veritable gold mine for those who want to know the 
sound principles of law and understand at the same time the sources 
of all the terrible confusion that afflicts the minds of even our best 
lawyers, in respect to the rational justification and moral foundations 
of the positive law. It is the only book extant that would truly meet 


445 Pages ... $6.00 at all bookstores 





27-42 THOMSON AVENUE 
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Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve 


Apostles, a  second-century manual 
of Catholic beliefs, prayers and prac- 
tices, forms part of this collection, as 
does also the Letter of Barnabas, a 
first- or second-century document. That 
singularly beautiful (if undated) Let. 
ter to Diognetus gives us one of the 
finest apologies ever made for Chris- 
tianity. The Shepherd of Hermas is the 
longest single document in the collec. 
tion, as the Papias Fragments are the 
shortest, but not the least interesting. 

The versions are clear and crisp; 
the several Introductions sufficiently 
long in a non-technical way; the foot- 
notes are few, and run at the bottom 
of the page; the typography is excel- 
lent; the binding, dignified and attrac. 
tive. 

The Fathers of the Church sets a 
standard in this volume it will be 
happy to maintain. 

Geratp Exvarp, S.J. 





MY FATHER’S HOUSE 





By Meyer Levin. Viking. 192p. $2.50 


The most tragic aftermath of the recent 
war are the hundreds of children, tom 
from their homes and families, shocked 
and weakened by years in concentra- 
tion camps, kept alive by the hope that 
somehow, somewhere, they will find 
again a mother, a father, a sister or a 
brother. In My Father’s House, most 
of whose incidents are authentic, Meyer 
Levin tells the story of one of these 
children, David Halevi. 

When the Germans herded the Jew. 
ish people into the great square at 
Cracow with machine-guns, David's 
father told the little boy to run and 
hide in the forest and that, after the 
war, he would meet him in Palestine. 
Surviving the terrible years, David 
lands in Palestine with an illegal boat- 
load of refugees, and begins the heart- 
breaking search for his father. The 
refugees are kind and sympathetic, but 
no one has the courage to tell the boy 
what they all suspect, and so he comes 
finally to Jerusalem and the Search 
Bureaus for Missing Relatives. An un 
witting clerk tells him that his family 
is all dead—dead at Dachau and 
Auschwitz, and the shock completely 
unhinges David’s mind. 

The long nursing back to sanity, the 
finding of a second mother and father, 
the founding of a new home in the 
desert—all these are tenderly and skil- 
fully told. Mr. Levin, as a newspape! 
correspondent, has lived in Palestine, 
and gives us a true picture of Jew and 
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BANC I) EDA YAP 
ALA: PIES 

BY GEORGE l. KROCK, MM. 

Everybody knows “all” about China 
—its picturesque people, its popular 
feasts with colorful names, its pa- 
tient animals and more patient peo- 
ple, its legends from antiquity and 
its wisdom from Confucius. But 
only one who has lived in the land 
for years can make these pictures 
live, these stories real, these familiar 
themes fully understandable. The 
reader will understand the success 
of the missions and the necessity 
of their re-establishment after he 
enjoys this tolerant, amusing and 
penetrating glimpse of the Orient. 
The lightness and authenticity of 
the illustrations by Mrs. Weda Yap 
exactly match the text. $2.00 


The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 














Meditation Book 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


By Archbishop Goodiler, S.J. 


A meditation for each day of Ad- 
vent and for the days after Christ- 


mas. $1.25 
RRR 


THE GRAIL 
Room One 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 


Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D.C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 








BORROW CATHOLIC 
AND SECULAR BOOKS 


We loan them to you by mail—postage pre- 
paid. Perfect reading plan for book lovers 
at surprisingly small cost. For details write: 
Christopher Book Service 
97 Elm Place, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
















PRIESTS OF EUROPE 


7 
PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells 
pmaterials by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also 
pmade-up cassocks for this purpose. Avail yourself 
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Arab, the cities and the desert, the 
hardships and the difficulties of life in 
the Promised Land. It is no “land of 
milk and honey” as yet but, with a 
hope and an optimism that have sur- 
vived impossible suffering, with meager 
and insufficient tools in their unskilled 
hands, these men and women of Pal- 
estine work to make it one. If the 
author’s aim in writing is to gain a 
little more sympathy and understand- 
ing for an oppressed people and their 
problems, he has undoubtedly succeed- 
ed. EuizasetH M. Joyce 


From the Editor’s shelves 


Gus THE Great, by Thomas W. Dun- 
can (Lippincott. $3.50), is about as 
flamboyant a job as the circus atmos- 
phere with which it deals. It follows 
the rise and fall of a large-handed, 
small-moraled operator, who comes, il- 
legitimately, from the wrong side of 
the tracks, who marries into wealth, 
makes and loses many fortunes in the 
show business, while all the time suf- 
fering dumbly and unknowingly from 
a corroding loneliness. The plot is com- 
plex, the writing a cut above average. 
the general tone rather low. If Gus’ 
amorality could have been portrayed 
against a contrast of some positive 
values, this might have been a fine 
book. 


THe Weppinc Journey, by Walter D. 
Edmonds (Little, Brown. $2.50), says 
Fr. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, is a brief 
and nostalgic tale of romance and ad- 
venture which recounts a young couple’s 
trip by packet boat from Schenectady 
to Buffalo. Assorted fellow-travelers, 
including the inevitable gambler and a 
crusty captain, round out an attractive 
picture of travel in another day. 


Late City Epition, by Joseph G. 
Herzberg and members of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune staff (Holt. $3), is a 
good antidote, says Fr. Charles Keenan. 
to the Hollywood version of a news- 
paper office. Twenty-odd departments 
of the paper are described, and not only 
the student of journalism, but the gen- 
eral reader as well, will find the pub- 
lishing business here very fascinating. 
The freedom of the American press is 
highlighted in one very informative 
chapter. 


THe Rinc aNp THE Cross, by Robert 
Rylee (Knopf. $3), deals with political 
and labor problems that rise in a Texas 
port engaged in shipbuilding during the 


war. It is a talkative novel, says Fr. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS INC. 
Publishers of the 
Father 
Lasance 


POPULAR 
PRAYER BOOKS 








MY PRAYER BOOK 
4 x 5%”—702 Pages 


The most popular Prayer Book in English. In- 
cludes all the usual and necessary prayers and 





devotions, offers » serves 
for spiritual reading. 

Imitation Leather, Red Edge............ $3.25 
Heather, Gold: Rages... ccccosccccccccvces 4.00 
American Seal, Gold Edge............... 5.00 
Moroceo, Gold Edge.......cc.cccccccccccs 6.00 


THE CATHOLIC 
GIRL’S GUIDE 


5% x 3¥,”—680 Pages 


A complete Prayer Book with counsels and de- 
Vvotions. A wise counsellor to assist in making 
: — between the married or unmarried state 
in life, 

Imitation Leather, Red Edge 
Leather, Gold 


THE YOUNG 
MAN’S GUIDE 


3% x 4%4"”—782 Pages 


A virile book for earnest youth. It ints 

his duties to himself, to his family, is friends 
and includes all essential prayers for Mass and 
general devotions. 


Imitation Leather, Red Edge............. 
Leather, Gold Edge......00..22000077"° x50 
Morocco, Gold Edge.............+........ 5.50 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRAYER BOOKS 
The Raccolta—Iindulgenced Prayers—$3.85 


The Psalms, A Prayer book—$3.85 
The New Roman Missal—For Daily Mass—$5.50 


Special Offer—All Three—$i1.85 


BENZIGER BROTHERS INC. 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
Boston «. Chicago . Cincinnati . San Franciseo 
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William A. Dowd, and the most ex- 
treme views are aired. But no bases for 
solution are offered and the story ends 
with violence and confusion reigning. 


THe First Captain: THE STORY OF 
Joun Pau Jones, by Gerald W. John- 
son (Coward, McCann. $3.50), belongs 
to the “gee-whiz” school of biography, 
in the opinion of R. W. Daly. That 
school pits its hero against the world. 
Adverting to the fact that pages 281- 
297 were missing in the copy sent him 
for review, the reviewer says he will 
never find it necessary to search for an 
intact copy. 


Rive East! Ripe West!, by Anne 
Powers (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75), is an 
historical novel of English conquests in 
the thirteenth century. It is a “veritable 
potpourri of al] the ‘Knighthood in 
Flower’ lore,” is the opinion of Lois 
Doran. The hackneyed plot, however, 
is relieved by some vivid and colorful 
writing. 


UNNDERNEATH New York, by Harry 
Granick (Rinehart. $3), is not a story 
of the criminal underworld. It tells all 
about the subways, river tubes, tele- 
graph and telephone systems, the sew- 
ers, the gas, water and steam labyrinths 
on which a great city depends. The 
book will be of interest, says Kermit 
Watkins, “to every man or boy who has 
ever watched a steam shovel or peered 
into a man-hole.” 


Tue INFLUENCE oF SEA Power in 
World War II, by W. D. Puleston 
(Yale. $5), is no book to rival Mahan’s 


classic. R. W. Daly thinks the main 
reason 1s that the author is too close 
to the war to be able to analyze ac- 
curately. “If not read with a critical 
attitude, it will provide a pleasant eve- 
ning.” The best chapter is that on how 
the Navy proposes to adapt itself to 
atomic warfare. 


THE SONG OF THE CHURCH, by Marie 
Pierik (Longmans. $3), traces the his- 
tory of Gregorian chant and discusses 
the theories of its interpretation. “This 
book is not food for beginners,” decides 
Francis J. Guenther, S.J., “as it pre- 
supposes a general knowledge of music 
theory in particular.” Though the book 
fills the need of presenting the findings 
of many researchers of the past cen- 
tury, what seems now more needed is 
work of a practical nature, “showing 
us the beauty in specific Gregorian 
chants, and suggesting how that beauty 
may best be brought out in perform- 
ance. We have heard enough about 
what happened ten centuries ago in 
the monastery of St. Gall.” H.C. G. 


AWivomnave)ne! 








POLYBIUS, IN ONE SWIFT, COM- 
pact sentence, compressed the history 
of a nation’s decadence and death. “In 
Carthage,” he wrote, “no one is 
blamed, however he may have gained 
his wealth.” Quoting that, Agnes Rep- 
plier comments incisively: “A pleasant 
place, no doubt, for business enter- 
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prise; a place where young men were 
taught to get on, and extravagance kept 
pace with shrewd finance. A self-satis. 
fied place, self-confident, money-getting, 
woman-loving people, honoring suc. 
cess and hugging their fancied security, 
while in far-off Rome Cato pronounced 
their doom.” 

Her words recall A. Conan Doyle's 
story, The Last Galley, which pic. 
tures the Carthaginians assembled on a 
height watching a lone ship of their 
fleet approach. Was she a courier of 
victory over Rome? The question was 
answered by a fast, lithe Roman raider 
which slid out of the horizon to over. 
take, shatter and sink this lone sur. 
vivor of Carthage’s great navy. 

As he traveled around the world, Mr. 
Belloc tells us, he was fascinated by 
the wayside remnants and relics of his. 
tory but “one has impressed me most. 
It was the simple plank which bore 
painted upon it, rather roughly, the 
single word ‘Carthage.’” On what is 
now a sand-swept, sun-scourged hill, 
Scipio had declaimed Homer while the 
flames licked and crackled around “the 
towers of that imperial city that radi- 
ated over the Mediterranean and drew 
to itself the luxury and the wealth of 
every shore.” 

It is an arresting array of considera. 
tions, a possible parallel which educa. 
tors might well present to American 
students, a meditation which all of us 
might profitably make. 

Writing to his Philippian converts, 
in a section read as Epistle in the Mass 
for the twenty-third Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, Paul characterizes those people 
who have the Carthaginian outlook: 
“Their end is ruin, their god is their 
belly, their glory is their shame, they 
mind the things of earth.” And a civi- 
lization which rises and falls to the 
barometric readings of the cash-register 
and ticker-tape cannot shrug off those 
words. 

“Our citizenship is in heaven,” Paul 
adds by way of contrast. So Our Lord 
had instructed His followers to lay up 
treasure beyond the reach of rust, or 
thief or subtle moth. “For where your 
treasure is there will your heart be 
also” (Luke 12:34). If we lose that 
high, exalted outlook, if we bend our 
eyes to the earth, our backs beneath 
its perishable burdens, our ideals to its 
low arc, then we forfeit our super 
natural citizenship and run risk of that 
terrible repudiation from the king: “I 
know you not” (Matt. 25:12). Paul 
assured us: “you have come . .- - !0 
the city of the living God”; later on 
in the same letter, he warns us: “For 
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we have not here a lasting city, but 
we seek one that is to come” (Heb. 
12:22 and 13:14). As a result of bap- 
tism, “you are no more strangers and 
foreigners; but you are fellow citizens 
with the saints and the domestics of 
God” (Eph. 2:19). This week’s liturgy, 
with its feast of all those saints al- 
ready in possession of God and its 
commemoration of those whose con- 
summation is delayed for a purgatorial 
interlude, drives home the point to us. 
We know what a naturalized citizen 
is; but we are supernaturalized citi- 
zens of the City of God, adopted sons 
of the Father, brothers to His Son, be- 
loved of the Holy Spirit, destined for 
eternal happiness. 

Yet we recklessly risk that priceless 
heritage for worldly success. Many a 
man worships “business enterprise” 
and its rewards; he holds that the edu- 
cative process should teach a young 
man how “to get on”; his extravagance 
keeps pace with shrewd finance, he is 
“self-satished . . . self-confident .. . 
money-getting,” while a far-off Voice 
pronounces his doom: “Thou fool, this 
night do they require thy soul of thee: 
and whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided?” (Luke 12:20). 
He makes a god of his belly, his pam- 
pered ego “minds the things of earth,” 
his ear attuned only to laughter and 
mad music cannot hear the Pauline 
plaint: “Their end is ruin.” 

Wriuiam A. Donacuy., S.J. 
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ALLEGRO, while indubitably a grand 
production job, and certainly a speci- 
men of superb theatre, nevertheless 
represents what I am afraid is an un- 
healthy trend in American drama. The 
story of Joe Taylor Jr., from his birth 
until he is a man of thirty-five—when 
his life only really begins—is de- 
«ribed in the play bill as a musical 
play. I am not too sure that the play- 
bill’s terminology is accurate. It is de- 
batable whether Oscar Hammerstein 
Il, credited with writing the book and 
lyrics, wrote a play or a scenario. 

I like this most recent of the Theatre 
Guild’s productions better than Okla- 
homa or Carousel. If Allegro is less 
melodious and colorful than its prede- 
cessors on the Guild’s calendar, it offers 
the compensation of being more ma- 
ture. A more entertaining production 
has never appeared on the stage in 


The Majestic. The dances by Agnes de 
Mille, who directed the production, are 
the most thrilling of her career; Jo 
Meilziner’s sets and lighting create a 
proper atmosphere for the action; and 
Lucinda Ballard’s costumes are cor- 
rect. Included among the songs, by 
Richard Rodgers, are several senti- 
mental numbers that tug at one’s heart; 
and one flaming torch song, The Gen- 
tleman Is a Dope, is rendered with 
a casual passion by Lisa Clark that 
burns one’s ears. Allegro has every- 
thing it takes to make a memorable 
evening in the theatre—everything ex- 
cept dramatic force. 

Allegro, if it had been written by. 
say, Ibsen or Maxwell Anderson, could 
have been a powerful drama. It is the 
story of a small-town doctor whose am- 
bitious wife, a sort of socialite Lady 
Macbeth, urging him to murder his 
ideals, nags him into becoming a so- 
ciety doctor in Chicago, where few of 
his rich patients are really ill, while 
most of them are neurotic, a condition 
caused by having no useful work to 
keep them busy. I think Oscar Ham- 
merstein II could have woven that ma- 
terial into a play as interesting as Sin- 
clair Lewis’ novel, Arrowsmith, based 
on a similar theme, if he were not too 
much in love with the theatre. But that 
would have left Agnes de Mille strand- 
ed with her excellent dances, and Rich- 
ard Rodgers with nothing to do with 
his ingratiating music. The result of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s loyalty to his col- 
laborators is that the three of them 
together have assembled a showpiece 
of glamorous theatre while Mr. Ham- 
merstein, alone. might have written a 
good play. 

Still, Allegro has a seductiveness that 
alarms me. In line with a trend that 
seems to be gaining momentum, it 
exalts theatre over drama. The trend 
has appeared in the theatre before, and 
it has always been an unwholesome in- 
fluence. While drama and theatre are 
usually found in association, their func- 
tions are not identical. The function of 
the theatre is entertainment, while the 
spirit of drama is salvationist; theatre 
appeals to the senses, while drama ap- 
peals to the mind. Drama requires 
mental exertion on the part of the audi- 
ence; one’s brain must be awake to 
appreciate Antigone, while theatre is 
an opiate. I am afraid that Allegro, 
for all its brilliance, is a threat to the 
integrity of drama and reflects the 
flabby taste of a generation whose 
favorite reading consists of comic mag- 
azines. The thought gives me_ the 
creeps. THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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“A SERMON 
that stays all month" 


That’s how a friendly priest 
rates INFORMATION. It’s a 
monthly magazine that ought to 
be in every home. Here’s solid 
Catholic reading wrapped in a 
cellophane style. It will appeal 
to every member of the family— 
and visitors too. 


Pictures (worth thousand 
words) punctuate _INFORMA- 
TION’s 48 pages. The Paulist 
Fathers print it in a handy size 
—a fine fit for purse or pocket. 


Now available at special rates 
for parish pamphlet racks, book 
stores and libraries. 


There's no risk: you pay only for 
copies actually sold. Your order 
can be increased or cancelled at 
any time. We'll ship the next 
issue to you on approval. Mail 
your order today to Lee Hayden 
at 


INFORMATION 


411 West 59 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











THE BIBLE FOR 
THE CATHOLIC HOME 





Write for Booklet 
“Why Catholies Should Read 
the Bible” 


Prices from $3 to $12.50 
At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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Schools and Colleges 








SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training; 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 

e 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. EX- 
TENSION: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher's License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music 
is maintained in connection with the College. Pic- 
turesquely located on the upper Mississippi. One 
hundred acre campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr’ 
“Hiawatha”, “The 400”, ONLY FIVE HOURS 
FROM CHICAGO. 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 

Chartered by the Regents 

Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 








REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
ramen 


Liberal Arts—C 
Conducted by the Sisters 4 ‘Daint jam 
Address: The Registrar 

















COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
e 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 








NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 





SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY taught by 
mail. Short, comprehensive course. Inquire: 
Vince Gallagher, Wylie, Tex. 





JOIN the thirty-year-old Catholic Unity 
League Loan Library of the Paulist Fathers, 
415 West 59th St., New York City 19. A 
book a week for one dollar a year, plus 
postage. Bernard L. Conway, CSP. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 








JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc. 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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NIGHTMARE ALLEY. Stan Carlisk 

the smart and conscienceless spieler fy 7 
a mind-reading act, craved a more prof.) 
itable outlet for his spectacular taley § 


for deceiving people than a third-ray 


carnival. Swiping a two-person cok) 


from a cast-off sweetheart and leavin 
in his wake a more or less accident,| 
killing and other unsavory doings, 


rose to become an overnight sensatio | 


as a “mentalist” in a fashionable nigh 
club, aided in this enterprise by hi 
trusting “shot-gun” bride. When h 
tried to climb higher by parlayin 
blasphemously insincere religious sent. 
ments and blackmail into a million. 
dollar spiritualist racket, his downfall 
—brought about by his wife, who wa 
not dishonest enough; and by his par. 
ner, a female psychoanalyst, who was 
just as vicious and even more acute 
than he—was swift, devastating and 
ironic. This extraordinary sequence of 
events is neither a tragedy of character 
disintegration (Stan’s moral sensibil- 
ties had apparently disintegrated long 
before the story opened) nor is it an 
exposé of fake religious practitioner, 
though it occasionally demonstrate 
how applied psychology and trickey 
can be used to simulate supernatunl 
powers. As a melodrama it is fast, glib 
and lurid but, as performed by Tyrone 
Power, Joan Blondell, Helen Walker 
and Colleen Gray, neither profound nor 
even very convincing; and it tends to 
take human depravity for granted ina 
way that is far more likely to tum the 
stomach than to stimulate the mind. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE SWORDSMAN. With tartans fiy- 
ing, bagpipes skirling and claymore 
swinging, the clan MacArden and the 
clan Glowan have been feuding for 4 
hundred years. The setting is the Scot 
tish highlands a few centuries ago but 
the plot is strictly wild-Western, 80 it 
is not strange that the reason for this 
ancient quarrel is not very well e& 
plained. When the scion of the Mac 
Ardens returns from Oxford with the 
revolutionary suggestion that the fam: 
lies make peace, almost all are recep 
tive to the idea, especially Barbara, the 
pearl of the Glowans, who has ialles 
in love with young Alex MacArden. 
Opposed to burying the hatchet (agai 
for no particular reason) are three of 
the young lady’s cousins, who seem 1 
possess all the less agreeable personal 
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ity traits of as many Nazi werewolves. 
They murder their younger brother and 
stir up other skulduggery, all of which 
they blame on the rival clan. When 
peace is made in spite of this, they plot 
a treacherous night attack on Glen 
Arden, and it is the remainder of Clan 
Glowan (instead of the militia) which 
rides to the rescue, punishes the vil- 
lains and paves the way for lasting 
friendship at an inter-clan wedding. 
Larry Parke and Ellen Drew head a 
cast which performs with verve in spite 
of some difficulty with the Scottish 
burr, and Technicolor and a first-rate 
musical score enhance the entertain- 
ment value of this light-weight, family 
action film. (Columbia) 


THIS TIME FOR KEEPS. Jimmy Du- 
rante, playing a sort of unpolished 
Cyrano in this uncerebral spectacle, 
imparts wistful dignity to some very 
silly sentiments and delivers a couple 
of songs with his usual bounce. Abet- 
ting him is Lauritz Melchior, singing 
loudly and frequently and giving a 
genial performance as an ungenial 
character who tries to arrange his son’s 
life. The latter is Johnnie Johnston, 
who is wooing the star of a water bal- 
let (Esther Williams, obviously) while 
Papa is promoting his engagement into 
high society. The misunderstandings 
get more and more complex and, for 
some reason, the entire cast keeps com- 
muting between New York and Mack- 
inac Island in an effort to resolve them. 
Adults willing to sleep between musi- 
cal numbers may find this quite 
pleasant. (MGM) Moira WALSH 


Parade 








LIKE A TEACHER DRIVING HOME 
a lesson, the week’s news demonstrated 
that the future is a closed book to man. 
... And not the far distant future only, 
but the very next minute is veiled 
from human eyes. . . . Made crystal 
clear by the week’s news was this fact 
—that the human being does not know 
what the next minute will bring. . . . 
Illustrating the hidden-next-minute phe- 
tomenon were events everywhere. . . 

As a Detroit stick-up artist looked over 
the exterior of a shoe-store he planned 
tobbing, he was, unknown to himself, 
about to develop foot trouble. After 
completing his survey of the exterior, 
he invaded the store and, while whip- 
ping out a revolver, shot himself in the 
foot... . In Indianapolis a restaurant 


proprietor leaned on the cash register, 
oblivious of what the next minute 
would bring. Suddenly, three masked 
men entered, rushed at him with drawn 
knives. He stepped backward, tripped, 
sat in a tub of lard. Confronted by a 
proprietor sprawling in lard—a situa- 
tion outside their experience—the 
bandits fled. . . . In Pittsburgh a bur- 
glar about to break into a house did not 
know he was on the point of aiding 
the home-owner financially. Inside the 
house, the burglar found a wallet con- 
taining two dollars, but inadvertently 
dropped and left behind his own 
pocketbook containing $116. ... The 
elusive qualities of the next minute 
were brought to light by events erupt- 
ing in widely varied fields of human 
activity. ... Baseball pitchers have no 
control over the next pitch. . . . In 
Brockton, Mass., a relief pitcher was 
sent into a local game. He wound up, 
threw one ball, and was taken out with 
a broken arm... . Old salts know not 
what lies ahead. . . . Near Charleston, 
W. Va., a steamboat captain at one 
moment was quietly guiding his ship 
down the Kanawha River. The next 
moment he was running over an air- 
plane which had crash-landed in the 
path of the ship. . . . No sleeper can 
know how long liis slumber will con- 
tinue. . . . In Phoenix, Ariz., shortly 
after midnight, enraged suburbanites 
deluged police with phone calls, pro- 
testing that a man wearing a red bath- 
robe and mounted on a white horse was 
clattering up and down the suburb, 
yelling and disturbing the peace. Un- 
horsed by police, the man in the bath- 
robe explained he was trying to get 
somebody to help him put out a fire in 
his home. . . . No human being, from 
minute to minute, can be absolutely 
sure how he will spend his own money. 
A young husband bought four ice- 
cream bars. As he drove home, holding 
the bars, they began to melt. The 
steering-wheel slipped. He rammed an- 
other car. Damages, $100. 

It is clear, then, that in the field of 
physical happenings, the human being 
is not the complete master of his fate. 
. . - In the moral order, on the other 
hand, since God always gives each in- 
dividual sufficient grace, man is the 
master of his fate. . . . With his free 
will, strengthened by grace, man can, 
in the field of morals, control not only 
the next minute but all the other min- 
utes of his life. . . . More than that, 
he can, and he does, control his life be- 
yond the grave... . He, and he alone, 


decides where he will spend Eternity. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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These memories may not be mari- 
time in subject matter, but they are 
not unlike a long voyage on a 
choppy sea. My ship has been 
tossed about like a shuttle-cock for 
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who have gone out of their way to 
help me in countless ways. Each 
had some gift of heart or mind 
which they offered. Some were 
famous, others were unknown, but 
what does it matter?—Foreword. 
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Corresponden 





Socialism and Christian 
Democracy 


Epitor: Let me congratulate Father 
Masse on his “Two questions about 
Western Europe” (America, October 
18). He explains clearly and concisely 
why socialism and Christian Democ- 
racy, as now constituted, are at vari- 
ance. And he outlines, it seems to me, 
the only possible way in which they 
can coalesce for defense against Soviet- 
ism. 

I think that he hit the nail on the 
head when he stated that the Social- 
ists’ opposition to the Church comes 
from the fact that they regard her as 
bourgeois and more or less allied with 
interests unfriendly to worker aspira- 
tions. 

Father Masse’s reply to the question 
of our subsidizing the economic recov- 
ery of Western Europe is from every 
viewpoint admirable and convincing. 

Martin J. Scorr, S.J. 

New York, N. Y. 


Danger in Korea 


Epiror: Your keen and spirited edi- 
torial comments on the Korean situa- 
tion are very much appreciated. This 
is a crucial time, when every diplo- 
matic maneuver must be watched with 
the utmost care. 

The North Korean radio has now 
openly broadcast a frank plan for the 
communist-trained and led army of 
the North to seize power as soon as 
the Russian and American troops are 
withdrawn. They also declare their in- 
tention to “liquidate” all Rightist 
leaders. 

The Russian offer for joint with- 
drawal early in 1948 is, of course, very 
welcome. That is exactly what all 
Koreans have been determined to 
achieve. It is essential, however, that 
the withdrawal and the election of a 
Korean government should be most 
carefully supervised by the United 
Nations. It is essential, also, in view of 
the Russian record in Eastern Europe 
and the avowed aims of the North 
Korean Communists, that positive aid 
and support be given the democrati- 
cally established new Korean govern- 
ment to ensure its continuance. 

Two years of continuous and vigor- 
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ous communist organization in Korea 
have resulted in a most dangerous 
situation. We can imagine what it 
would be like if the five-year trustee- 
ship plan had been accepted, thus giv- 
ing the Communists that much addi- 
tional time. 

The need for bold and decisive ac- 
tion in Korea is most pressing. We can 
only hope that the State Department 
and American public opinion will be 
completely alert to the situation, so 
that justice may, at long last, be done 
to the unfortunate Korean people. 

Rosert T. OLIVER 

Washington, D. C. 


The order of learning 


Epiror: The articles on the great books 
which have appeared under the Litera- 
ture and Art section are worthwhile 
contributions. The cultural effort of dis- 
cussing the great authors will gain mo- 
mentum, and it is good for Catholics 
to be in on the ground floor. In the 
article for September 20, 1947, Fr. 
Gardiner quotes Mortimer J. Adler—in 
his “Manual for Discussion Leaders”— 
as aiming through the “great books” 
studies to educate “man as man.” Mr. 
Adler then defines this as meaning the 
exclusion of man as an animal. 

Very rightly Fr. Gardiner shows the 
necessity of considering man in his ani- 
inal relationship when it comes to a 
matter of his education. It is to help 
clarify what Fr. Gardiner admits to be 
at least a confused point that this is 
being written. It might be interesting 
to note that in his masterly dialectical 
critique of Catholic methods of teach- 
ing, Mr. Adler has this to say: 

The Catholic educator knows: 3) 

That the intellect depends on sense 

and imagination, and also that it 

can be swayed and colored by the 
motion of the passions. Hence he 
knows that the discipline of the 
liberal arts must precede the proc- 
ess of acquiring the speculative vir- 
tues, for it is the liberal arts which 
rectify the intellect in its pursuit 
of truth—the arts of grammar and 
logic which protect the intellect 
against the deceptions of verbal 
and other symbolizations, and all 
the wayward imagery of sense; the 
arts of logic and rhetoric, which 
guard against the incursions of 
passion. and the coloring of thought 
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by irrelevant emotion. (The Order 
of Learning: An address delivered 
at the dinner meeting of the West- 
ern Division of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association in 
San Francisco, April 19, 1941.) 
In the light of the above cited passage, 
Mr. Adler’s position on the liberal edy- 
cation of man in his animal aspect 
should seem clearer. 
Roy B. CampseE Lt, S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 


Catholic sociologists 


Epiror: Your recent article on the 
need for Catholic economists recalled 
a similar problem. What is the inflv- 
ence of Catholic sociologists? Are 
Catholics being trained who will take 
the lead in that area of thought and 
action? We are not in that position 
now. 

The 1946 membership list of the 
American Sociological Society included 
over fifteen hundred names, including 
teachers in several hundred educationak 
institutions. Checking that list we find 
individuals with affiliations to forty-two 
Catholic colleges or universities. Fac- 
ulty members of six other Catholic 
schools can be identified. In all, I was 
able to spot seventy-four Catholic mem- 
bers, of whom sixty-four are also 
among the four hundred members of 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society. 

Could Catholics make themselves felt 
in the Association? Many say that it 
is impossible to break in to the closed 
circle. The above figures seem to indi- 
cate that we have not made much effort 
to have the united strength of Catholic 
sociologists and the Catholic educa- 
tional system felt. Such an effort 
might bring about some change in the 
Association’s annual convention. Last 
year’s program included such vital 
topics as the family, race relations, ju- 
venile problems, and the like, but only 
two representatives of Catholic institu- 
tions (one not in the United States) 
were listed even as discussants. 

If it were merely in pursuit of the 
policy of presence, we could be doing 
more than we are doing now. Granted 
that some bias may exist, it seems im- 
possible that the situation can ever be 
remedied by following a policy of isola- 
tion. This problem, it seems, must also 
be faced along with that of scientific 
training and scholarly work. We may 
build the reservoir, but the way must 
be opened for channels of distribution. 

Donatp CAMPION 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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